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Our next issue will contain a description of the 
Samaritan Passover on Mount Gerizim, as witnessed 
by Mr. Trumbull, in April last. 


It is not always to a man’s credit that he is in no 
danger of over zeal in a good cause. Yet manya 
man prides himself on not being carried away with 
enthusiasm for a cause which he admits is very well 
in its line. There was a case in point on the steamer 
to Toronto carrying the delegates to the Interna- 
tional Convention. A tipsy passenger wanted to 
know where all those enthusiastic fellow-passengers 
were going. On being told that they were delegates 
to the Sunday-school Convention he said he was 
going there himself. Being asked if he was a Sun- 
day-school man, he replied, “Oh yes ! I’m a (hic) 
Sunday-school man, but (hic) not altogether wrapped 
up in it.” And he gave a self-satisfied smile, as 
though he were glad that he was too well balanced 
a man to be fanatical on any subject. There is a| 
good deal of that kind of self-satisfaction among | 


sober men. 





How many children are there in the membership | 
of your church? How old was the youngest member | 
ever received on confession of faith? How many | 
persons under fourteen years of age have been | 
received to membership there within the past ten 


years? Look up the facts. Supposing you find that | 


in a church of from one to two hundred families not 


. 


more than a half-dozen such persons have been 
received, what will you say about it? Is this state 
of things right or wrong? Has your church prac- 
tically established the expectation that all persons 
will wait until they are of adult age before uniting 
with the church? Is it wise to establish such an 
expectation, or to permit it to remain if it is estab- 
lished? If there were a general expectation among 
you that Christian boys and girls would come into 
the church, would not many of them do so? Would 
this, or would it not, be better for the children and 
for the church? 


A tender conscience stands in the way of a great 
deal of evil, and also of a great deal that seems 
enjoyable and to be desired. The man who is unwil- 
ling to do wrong is at an apparent disadvantage in 
the world, both in the struggle for success in life, 
and in the pursuit of personal happiness. This is an 
unwelcome truth that has to be faced by the well- 
doer. It is harder, not easier, to get along in the 
world with a warm heart and a sensitive conscience. 
“A cold head and a colder heart make many things 
easy,” says Charles Kingsley. Going down hill 
requires no such effort as clambering up hill, or even 
as resisting the temptation to let go and slide. But 
who would take things easy, and take the conse- 
quences of easy-going? It is better to do right at its 
sure cost of struggle and pain, than to purchase 
present comfort by wrong doing or hardness of heart. 


It is fortunate that courtesy in word and manner 
is a thing which admits of cultivation. There is a 
true art in manners, and it can be developed and per- 
fected as well as any other art. But it should never 
be forgotten that etiquette and social ceremonial, if 
they would reach their best estate, must spring from 
the cultivation of something deeper and more indi- 
vidual. No amount of training can make a gentle- 
man or gentlewoman unless the gentle spirit be 
within. A recent writer has well said that the root of 
manners springs from the soil of the heart. “ Polite- 
ness may be a social virtue,” he adds, “ but it can 
only be true and sincere when springing from refine- 
ment of mind. Kindliness of heart will cause its 
influence to be felt in a gentle bearing towards all ; 
and the secret of art in manners may be found by 
acting on the principle of making every one as happy 
as lies in our power.” 


Among the many touching incidents, showing the 
tender interest of the nation in our suffering Presi- 
dent, is the raising of a quarter of a million of dollars 
by New York merchants, as a gift to Mrs. Garfield. 
In announcing this gift to her the merchant& said, 
that the offering was made “ both as a token of their 
esteem and sympathy, and asa means of relieving the 
mind of the President entirely from anxiety with 
regard to the future of his family.” There was a 
recognition of a very important truth in this sugges- 
tion. To tell the President that he need not worry 
for his family in the event of his death, is to improve 
the President’s chances of life. A man is more likely 
to live when he is prepared to die. Freedom from 
concern for the future gives added comfort and added 
power in the present. Preparedness for death is the 
best and the most important preparedness for life. 
No man is really ready to live until he is fully ready 





to die ; nor can he ever do his best work in life with- 
out such readiness. 

It cannot be questioned that belief in the individual 
immortality of the human soul has been stated with 
unusual explicitness and frequency in the obituary 
notices, personal reminiscences, poetical tributes, and 
other literature called forth by the recent death of 
three renowned English authors. Two of these dead 
authors were not accounted within the company of 
Christians, and one of them was a pronounced mate- 
rialist ; but in the words which their successors have 
written concerning them there has been an almost 
unanimous expression of belief, from skeptics as well 
as from Christians, that their personalities must have 
a continuous existence. Though George Eliot died 
an unbeliever in the soul’s immortality, her successors 
have not been content to act upon that unbelief; and 
though Carlyle was buried without a word of funeral 
service or of memorial tribute, even the “cosmic” 
Whitman made haste to say that he did not doubt 
that the soul of Carlyle still lived, in conscious indi- 
viduality, on the other side of the river of death. 
These tributes, incomplete as they are, mean a good 
deal, as showing a reaction from the barren mate- 
rialism that recently ruled certain circles of thought. 
the soul-destroying theory that death ends all; and, 
before the open grave, the tongue long trained to 
silence will utter at least some poor words of hope of 
continued life. 





THE COMFORT OF REAL SYMPATHY. 


Every word that has come from the President of 
the United States as he lay suffering on the bed of 
martyrdom has had an added interest and an added 
meaning to the waiting nation which has stood lis- 
tening with bated breath for some fresh assurance of 
hope or.cheer from that new centre of national pride 
and national affection. There was a certain quaint- 
ness in one of the reported sayings of the wounded Presi- 
dent which intensified the force of the patent truth 
which it phrased so unexpectedly. The President asked 
a telegraph operator who brought a message to his bed- 
side, “ Are you getting many dispatches?” “ Yes, 
sir,” was the answer, “a great many expressing sym- 
pathy for you.” “ You must not forget your gram- 
mar,” said the President; “ you should say sympathy 
with me.” There was a great deal more than a les- 
son in grammar in that reminder. Sympathy for 
another would never fill the place of sympathy with 
another, even if grammar would permit it to try. 
Sympathy must be with avother or it is no real sym- 
pathy. The suffering President has felt the need of 
sympathy, as every one has felt its need at one time 
or another. And having that sympathy given to 
him as it has been given but rarely to any human 
being, he has valued it for the reasons which make 
real sympathy precious and helpful to us all. 

Sympathy is primarily the being one with another 
in his personal feelings, the sharing of his emotions, 
whether they be of joy or of sorrow, of hope or of 
fear. Sympathy is quite a different matter from pity 
or compassion. One can have pity for another with 
whom he has no possibility of sympathy. He can 
have compassion without a thought of fellow-feeling. 
To take this case of the President's assassination for 
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an eens It j is swell that the par banded, erinigal 
himself expressed feelings of pity for the President 
when he learned of, his prolonged sufferings, and 
wished that he had fired One more shot tdjhave killed 
him at once. There, may have been pity, there, but 
novone pwould say thiat there was symp y 

right- -njinded man will have compassion age 
who is 80 utterly without moralor men 

yield himself to the Uevil for the foulabot crimes i ui | 
this assassination, but no right-minded man can have 
a féllow-feeling with this wretch. It is sympathy, not 
mere pity, nor yet compassion, that has been given so 
freely to the President as to bring all parties and sec- 
tions of the people of the United States, and of other 
nations also, into a certain feeling of oneness with him 
and with each other. It is this feeling that has given 
the President comfort, and that has redownded to the 
credit of humanity. 

But how can so many people have sympathy with 
President Garfield just: now?) They are not presi- 
cents ; they are not subjects of assassiuation; they 
are not suffering from bullet-wounds,—how then can 
they be raid to have a fellow-feeling with him, to be 
sharers of his sufferings and trials? | Whoever has 
real sympathy ‘with the President—sympathy with 
him as distinct from mere: pity ‘or sorrow ‘for him— 
must, from one cause or another, at one point or 
another, have oneness’ with him in his experiences, 
his anxieties, or his needs. Some can sympathize 
with him in his suffering for eonscience sake, in his 
being called to this peril; and to this enduring of 
pain, because’ of his right-doing. They know how 
hard it is to suffer most just when and where you 
have done your best, and beeause of your doing your 
best. ‘Some of them can sympathize with him in his 
anxiety for the future, in view of his possiblé death, 
and of the added danger to our country if it should 
be found that assassination proved a successful means 
of atteining purely partisan ends. ‘His fears are 
theirs in this: Some of them can sympathize with 
him in’the shock which a terrible disappointment 
gives, in the change as by a lightning-stroke from the 
joy and hope of health and strength, and of present 
and anticipated happiness, to the weakness and pains 
of a shattered body, to the bewilderments of a dazed 
mind, and to the shaded future of all earthly plans. 
There are other blows than that of an assassin’s bullet 
which | ‘have, brought! such disappointment as this. 
Some, there are who now realize anew how uncertain 
life is ; how slight i is dur hold on our seemingly best 
sscured possessions ; how little we know what the 

next hour will bring forth; how much there is of 
evil in the world; how bitter are personal envies and 
hatreds ; and this gives them a sense of sympathy 
with him whose experiences have brought these truths 
into fresh prominence before their minds. There are 
those—especially the sovereigns of other lands—- 
whose sympathy with the suffering President grows 
gut, of their oneness with him as the representatives 
of. power, and as the objects of envy and hatred 
because of that power; but such are few in com- 
parison with the many whose sympathy is with the 
stricken, suffering, pain-racked man, rather than with 
the assassinated President. The fact that he is the 
President has made known to the public his personal 
characteristics and his personal sufferings, his tender 
relations also. as son and husband and father and 
friend. . The fact that he is a fellow human being, 
unjustly and cruelly a.persenal sufferer, whose suffer- 
ings are aggrayated and shared in all these personal 
relations, is the cause of a, world-wide, personal sym- 
pathy with him which the peculiar trials and 
anxieties of his official position could never call forth, 
It is this personal sympathy with him as a man, which 
all of us can give to our President in ‘a greater or 
less degree, and the knowledge of which has thus far 
been to him a peculiar comfort in his hour of peculiar 
need, 

Human sympathy is a wniversal human deed. 
There is a very broad sense in which the divine 
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“two are ‘hee than one, because they have a 
good reward for their labor ”—a good rgward in their 
ere burden-sharing. Even when our burden can- 
lifted or lightened by another’s help, there is 
a cert nip sensé of ‘relief under,its, crushing weight j in 
> 4 he owledge that. its fullestpresstre is redlizéd 
ome who would fain bear it for usif he could) It 


af béen told of ‘President Garfield in bis hours ofipain 


that, when his loving wife must leave him for her 
much-needed rest, he has fallén asleep with his tired 
hand held in tender sympathy by one of his kind 
friends, a friend of his dearly loved wife. No one is 
at all times above the ,need, of just. such a show of 
sympathy as that. We all need to have our hands 
held in sympathy in hours of peculiar suffering or 
peculiar trial. There is often comfort in the silent 
pressure of a hand;—a pressure which says more 
plainly than words could speak, “ My dear friend, I 
know just how you feel, and how hard this is for 
you. I cannot help you; but I can understand you, 
and‘ean feel with you.” And how often we have 
failed of getting any good from words of affection, or 
words of tenderness, or words of commiseration, 
spoken to us in the kindest spirit and with the best of 
motives, in some hour of sorrow or trial; because 
they were not words of sympathy; because they were 
spoken by those who did not understand us, and who, 
of course, could not be at one with us. 

It is because of the sympathy of Christ with us 
that we are encouraged to seek comfort from him, 
and that we are sure to find it there. God the Father 
has pity for us. “Like as a father pitieth his chil- 
dren, so the Lord pitieth them that fear him.” But 
even that divine-paternal pity is not sufficient for our 
longings. We want divine-human sympathy—an 
infinite fellow-feeling with us in our human weak- 
nesses, our human sorrows, and dur human needs. 
That sympathy is supplied to us through the incarna- 
tion, as it could never’ ‘have been supplied in any 
other way. Jesus can see us and can understand us 
just as we are. He can have a fellow-feeling with us 
in every bereavement, in every disappointment, in 
every betrayal, in every keenest pang of bodily pain, 
of mental suffering, or of spiritual anguish. We who 
are Christ’s are made one with him through, faith ; 
“for we are members of his body, of his flesh, and of 
his bones.” Whatever toucheth a disciple of his 
toucheth the apple of his eye. He has sympathy 
with us all to the uttermost. 

- “QO Heart wherein all hearts are known, 

Whose infinite throb stirs our own! 
© Friend beyond friends! what are we, 
Who ask so much less, yet have Thee !” 

This is the comforting thought in all our longing 
for sympathy—that perfect sympathy which is not 
possible with imperfect man. We can find it in 
Christ, and in him alone. “ For we have not a high 
priest that cannot be touched with the feeling of our 
infirmities; but one that hath been in all points 
tempted like as we are, yet without sin. Let us 
therefore draw near with boldness unto the throne of 
grace, that we may receive mercy, and may find 
grace to help us in time of meee ‘ 


NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


There are some questions which will not stay answered. 
One of these is, Who originated the International’ Lesson 
System? We have given a great‘many pages to the facts 
and. opinions of this matter, and volumes have been 
written about it, while it has been discussed vigorausly 
for years on the platform and in private conferences ; but 
it is continually reappearing as if for the firsttime. Here 
it. comes again from a correspondent in Texas who writes: 

Please inform me to whom is due the honor of originating the 
International system of Sunday-school lessons, 
tion is not very satisfactory or definite. 


My informa- 


So far as We can now recall the popular opinion on this 
‘subject, the credit of the whole thing is due to the Rev. 
Dr. John H. Eggleston Jacobs, of Chicago, whose prelim- 
imary essay in its advocacy was issued in Scotland under 
the title of Gall’s Lesson System; by the London Sunday- 
school Union in 1842, and soon afterwards, between the 





declaration is to be interpreted, “It is not good that 
man should be alone.” 


years of 1825 and 1832, became the basis of the Verse-a- 


It is in sorrow asin joy that| day Plan, or the Limited Lesson Scheme, in wide use 


throughout America. There may seem a little confusion 
in names and dates here, but like our Texas correspondent 
“our information is not very satisfactory or definite,” and 
we aredisinclined to express ourselves’ more specifically 
on a‘point whieh has been the source of #80 Aerimonious 
ane indefimite piscussion, » | 
It is F ehod sign when @ man wants, to aa better 
peaher tg eis. The only hopeless teachér is the one 
who thinks he\is everything that he ought to be, and that 
he has all the fitness that he needs. When aman counts 
himself pretty nearly a failure, he is in a fair way to 
make progress in his mission; and he probably has made 
a good deal already. Here is a Massachusetts teacher 
who expresses a longing in this. fashion : 
Can that subtle but most effective force called ‘ magnetism ”’ 
be analyzed and gained by study, or by the practice of any set 
of rules? I do so need it in teaching, and yet I suppose I must 


which [I see’s6 lifeless a reflection. 


“ Magnetism” is “the power of attraction.” As we 
use the term with reference to a preacher or teacher, we 
mean that the man attracts his hearers to himself and to 
his subject with peeuliar power. To do this'a man must 
be brimful of interest in his subject, brimful of interest 
in his hearers, and brimful of interest in the work of 
presenting that subject to those hearers. Hf he lacks at 
either of these points, he is likely to lack in magnetism. 
. To acquire. magnetism, therefore, a teacher must devote 
himself to such a study of his lesson as will make it 
every way attractive to himself. He must be so full of 
it that, as a teacher once said of his condition when Sun- 
day morning came, he had “either got to teach that 
week’s lesson,or burst.” He must do the same thing 
with. his.scholars,—-must study them and their needs 
and their ways until he % all alive with intefest in them, 
ready to do anything and everything to help them. Then 
he must think enough ‘about his way of teaching to have 
a live interest in taking his teaching a success. He 
must plan his questions and his illustrations, and he must 
be on the’ alert to’ keep up the common interest in the 
common theme of study. By this means he will have 
most of the results of magnetism, even if he is not called 
“ magnetic.” 


In these days of Sunday-school picnics and festivals 
there is an added tax on the ingenuity of superintendents 
and teachers to provide for the fitting and harmless recrea- 
tion and amusement of the children and youth of their 
charge. One of these workers from the interior of Penn- 
sylvania writes : 

I am in search of a book from which I can learn some ways 
of outdoor entertainment at Sunday-school picnics in the 
woods. Can you give me some light on the subject? 

And from New York comes this letter : 

The Sunday-school ‘of which I am assistant secretary will 
have its annual excursion next month, and as there will be no 
music on board, the stay on the barge will perhaps be a little 
dull to the young folks. Do you know of any games or any- 
thing that may be a pastime on the way? Expense, if not too 
high, is not objected to. 

These midsummer week-day gatherings of Sunday- 
schools are, of course, to bé looked at in the light of assem- 
blings of young people for proper social enjoyment and 
recreation rather tham as extra sessions of a Sunday-school 
for school purposes. It may therefore safely be concluded 
that. whatever games.or amusements are suitable for these 
young persons at any other times are suitable for them 
while on a Sunday-school picnic or excursion. The 
variety of such games and amusement to select from is 
very large. There are wicket, and base-ball, and lawn- 
tennis, and croquet, and ring-toss, and quoits, and pole 
vaulting, and fifty yards’ run, and grace hoops, and bat- 


doors; asalso such games as “ buzz,” and “ stagecoach,” 
“bean-hags” and. “oats, peas, beans and. barley,” and 
“Pam Tinker,” and “Old Tom,” and “twirl the trencher,” 
and “reconstruction ” (not used in a political sense), and 
“here comes my ship,” and ever so many others. And 
there are games for little groups on a steamboat, or in a 
pavilion, such as logomachy or the word-game, proverbs, 
the 'gameofauthors, the game of twenty questions, or again 
as charades, puzzles, squails, bagatelle, and dissected maps 
and pictures. The catalogues of Miltom Bradley & Co., 
of Springfield, Massachusetts, or of almost any toy and 
game dealer in ‘one of ‘the larger cities, will give a list 
from which to make a clidice. As to books giving 
hints and. instruction in this line, they are numerous. 
Dick and. Fitzgerald, of New York publish quite a list 
of them, including, Athletic Sports for Boys; The 
American .Boys’ Book of Sport and Games; Dick's One 
Hundred Amusements for Evening Parties, Picnics, and 





be very deficient in it, judging from the reflectors before me in’ 


tledore and shuttlecock, and other games for out of 
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July, 16, 1881.] 


Social Gatherings. We do not recommend for use 
at Sunday-school picnics all the games described in 
either of these volumes, but they furnish material for the 
sensible Sunday-school teacher to select from. An ex- 
perienced Sunday-school worker in relating his experi- 
ence in this line says : 

The thing my old school used to enjoy on picnic oceasions, 
as much as anything, in the way of fun, was what might be 
termed the We always had a band of music 
with us, which helped the marching very much and kept up 


“pienic march.” 


the interest. I would arrange the children in line, single file 
(and a pretty long line it made sometimes), and after giving 
“orders” that they were all to do what their leader did, I 
placed myself at the head of the line and to a good quick 
march started off. I wouldn’t undertake to put on paper all 
we did, but if you could have heard the shouts of the children 
and the laughter of the lookers-on, as we performed some of 
the finest figures, you would feel like trying it. This was one 
plan of getting all the children together, and bringing them 
into closer relations. 


It is by no means a surprise to us that an expression 
of our abhorrence of “ spiritualism ” has provoked com- 
ment from far and near, An apologist for some phases 
of the thing writes from New York : 

As to spiritualism, three-fourths of it is mere clairvoyance, 
mind-reading, or that curious form of personal influence in 
which Dr. Beard and Dr. Hammond have lately been experi- 
menting. It is a legitimate subject for scientific investigation, 
although dangerous for weak-minded people. There is a great 
deal of fraud and quackery about it; but there are many facts 
which deserve careful study. What the Bible really forbids is 
the reckless handling of such things by the ignorant and 
superstitious, who accept every unconscious action of the 
human mind as the work of angels oy devils. You seem to 
feel a degree of hostility to all such manifestations, such as 
must suggest to your readers that you think them all either 
simple frauds or the direct work of the devil. Now there is so 
much in them that is not trick or jugglery that people who are 
irained to believe that it is ald fraud are carried to the other 
extreme as soon as they are convinced that this is not true. 
For my own part, Iam quite satisfied of the genuineness of 
many forms of these manifestations, without seeing any reason 
to believe them to be the work of any ghost. Evenif I should 
eventually be convinced that ghosts did take part in them, 
what of it? Does the New Testament say that no ghosts are 
permitted to appear? Or does common sense say that they 
are to be implicitly believed and obeyed if they do appear ? 
Do not let us either be or seem frightened by the idea of 
ghostly appearances. The church is in more danger from 
materialism than from any form of spiritualism. 

The study of “ mind-reading ” or of “‘ animal magnet- 
ism” is one thing. The seeking of communication with 
the spirit world by some other mode than the agency of 
the Holy Spirit is another thing. It is this latter thing 
that we object to as contrary to the word of God, as unmis- 
takably sinful, as uniformly pernicious, as a thing to be 
shunned and abhorred everywhere and always. It is right 
to be afraid of whatever God has forbidden. We want 
to be frightened and seem to be frightened at the thought 
of that which the Bible points out as dangerous, and 
which our observation proves to be so. We do not say 
that the thing is “all fraud;” but we do say that it is 
all forbidden, and that its results indicate its sinfulness, 
Among the documents sent to us on this subject is a 
letter from a clergyman saying that spiritualism is a good 
thing because it makes men believe in the existence of a 
God. So does delirium-tremens, and so does remorse for 
murder, make men believe in the existence of God. But 
a bad thing isn’t made good by its effect of bringing men 
to realize that there isa God. “ The devils also believe 
and tremble ;” but that doesn’t improve their character. 

From Tennessee there comes this comment on spirit- 
ualism : 

I just want to thank you for your straightforward, manly 
rebuke of the “ Christian spiritualists” (?) in your Notes on 
Open Letters. For the benefit of certain good friends, the 


writer some years since carefully examined every passage he | 


could find on this subject in both the Old Testament and the 
New, and he reached the conelusion that “spiritism”’ is true, 
and certainly of the devil: that the only spirit that leads man 
to his Maker, and that is recognized at the mercy seat in the 
holy of holies above, is the Holy Spirit; that to turn from him 
to ‘‘the dead” and to “‘ Beelzebub” is the next thing to the 
sin against the Holy Ghost, which is not to be forgiven in this 
age or in that to come. 


The Holy Spirit—the only “ Spirit of 
truth” 


seals all believers and obeyers as heirs of eternal 


life ; the devil and his spirits seal all his believers and obeyers | 


as heirs of eternal death. And than the latter there is no more 


certain way of making one’s “ damnation sure.” 


with it or in commenting on it. 
in saying that we count “spiritualism” in every form a 
thing forbidden of God, and injurious in all its tenden- 
cies. We have sufficient fear of it to have no desire to 
nieddle with it. But we have no fear of denouncing it 
uncompromisingly and always. 





| So much the better. 
This is not a subject to be trifled with, either in dabbling | 


We have no hesitation | 
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SWEET HOME. 
MRS, CLARA DOTY BATES, 


Look at that pretty hammock swung 
The boughs among ; 

In it beneath a feathery breast 

Young orioles in sheltered rest 

Toss safely between grass and sky, 

With the elm’s soft whisper for lullaby. 

They, out of the countless birds of air, 
Have their home there. 


BY 


On wooded plain or rough hill-side 
The foxes hide. 
Under the rocks and roots of trees 
Are wrought their cunning galleries, 
Where they can lie and hear the sound 
Of thwarted hunter and baffled hound. 
To rest in from the panting race 
A fitting place. 


But when the Son of man upon earth, 
Of lowly birth, 
Came with Love’s gospel to mankind, 
To cure the sick and heal the blind, 
And even to raise to life the dead, 
He had not where to lay his head. 
No door to enter, no field to reap, 
No pillow to sleep. 


Think of his lonely sorrowing years— 
Think of his tears ! 
Think how even the bird or beast, 
From the greatest down to the very least, 
Had sense of comfort and peace somewhere, 
Either in burrow or water or air ; 
Yet was there neither roof nor bed 
For his dear head. 


So sweet the mere word “ home,” ’tis even 
One name for heaven ; 
And the many mansions there that stand 
With open door, that the weary hand 
Need not so much as knock, express, 
That he knew all of homelessness. 
So has he promised rest and home 
To all who come! 





CLASS WALKS. 
BY THE REV. J. MAX HARK. 


. If the followers of James Mill, and his greater son, go 
too far in the degree of influence and power they ascribe 
to the laws of mental association, there are even more 
who do not go far enough. That no one can wholly free 
himself from these laws is a fact of which too little ac- 
count is taken, especially in the theory and practice of 
religious education. This is what alone makes it harmful. 
Wisely used, it can only be beneficial. It is owing solely 
to its neglect that we have to deplore the general tendency 
to localize religion, to confine it within church walls and 
“in temples made with hands.” It can be alone owing 
to-ienorance of these laws that this tendency is sought 
to be counteracted as it is by many. Instead of destroy- 
ing the hallowed associations of our places of worship, 
by making them places of trade, of amusement and mere 
entertainment, and thus leaving us without any sacred 
locality, the wiser plan would be, not to destroy their 
sanctity, but to sanctify'every other place also, to hallow 
the home, the street, garden, field and grove, to fill them 
with associations as sacred as those clinging to any other 
spot. 

As one of the means tosuch an end, it has often seemed 
to me that a method might be employed in our Sunday- 
schools similar to that in vogue in some boarding“s¢hools, 
and particularly characteristic of the German ‘universi- 
ties,—the custom of teachers and scholars taking walks 
together, after or before the regular class-hours. It is 
on these walks, when the grave professor becomes 
one of them, that the students are made to love their 
studies. They talk about them in a familiar'way; and 
in the free, fresh air with its stimulating effects on the 
mind, the most abstract subjects are brought into rela- 
tion to the concrete realities 4!l around, are applied tothem, 
or explained and illustrated by them. Many graduates 
maintain that they derived much more benefit from their 
walks with favorite professors than from all their class 
lectures. 

Of course, to use this method in the Sunday-school 
will be too much trouble, and take too much time, for any 
but the most deeply interested and self-denying teacher. 
Others could not use it at all with 
any but mischievous results. For the walk dare not be 
made a mere idle stroll, or a gossiping party; but a 
blessed means of teaching God’s truth, and showing that 


| it is present everywhere ; that not only the church build- 
| ing, but all the universe, is God’s holy temple. 


To such a truly interested teacher, however, such a 
weekly walk with his class will afford precious opportuni- 


| ties of educating the mind and heart, the characters of 
the young souls entrusted to his care. If any one doubts 
| this, let him but trypih order to prove it. Let him liter- 
ally obey Christ’s admonition.on some bright spring or 
| stmnmer day, and take his class out into the meadows or 
| woods to “ consider the lilies of the field; ” not only to kill 
| and gather them for buttonhole bouquets, but to “con- 
sider,” to contemplate, to carefully study them. He need 
| be no botanist, but only a sincere Christian, to. speedily 
find that in nature 
“ There are speech and language that have no voice, 
Prophets we little heed. . . 
And wisest wisdom broadcast strown, 
On other tables than those of stone, 
For him who runs to read.” 


And he will find, perhaps to his surprise, that his 
| scholars wil! attend to and learn the beautiful commen- 
tary of nature with avidity, where they seemed inatten- 
tive and dull when the same truth was given them in 
| mere words alone. It is indeed often surprising how apt 
| even the youngest children are to understand the les- 
/sons taught by the fragrant beauteous flowers, the green 
meadows, the whispering, odorous woods, or the war- 
| bling birds and singing brooks. There seems to be a 
peculiarly close sympathy and communion between youth 
and the varied forms of nature. They understand each 
other’s mere hints. 

There is an eloquence, an impressiveness and clearness, 
in the teachings of divine truth conveyed by the visible 
forms of nature, that certainly cannot have been meant 
to lie unused, or to be passed by unheeded. The exam- 
ple of Christ himself shows this. It was during his 
walks with his disciples that he taught his profoundest 
lessons, by merely pointing them to the sower who went 
out to sow, to the fig-tree, the vine, the shepherds on the 
hill-sides, the lilies of the field and fowls of the air. He 
recognized to the full that 

“ |. . Truths half-drawn from nature’s breast, 
Through subtlest types of form and tone, 
Outweigh what man at most hath guessed, 
While heeding his own heart alone.” 


To show that such walks as are spoken ofare not any im- 
practicable thing, and that in one ease that is known, at 
least, they proved a means of greatest blessing, the exam- 
ple of a teacher may be referred to who tried the plan 
with gratifying success. As soon as that season arrived 
when “ the flowers appear on the earth ; the time of the 
singing of birds is come, and the voice of the turtle is 
heard in our land,”’ this teacher took her class of seven 
young boys, after the session of school, with her for an 
hour’s walk. She did not lecture to them on any given 
subject. This would have spoiled all.. But they all 
talked together, informally, familiarly. Yet not mere 
random talk. She had tact enough to lead the thoughts 
and conversation to such subjects as she wished to dwell 
on; usually the leading truth of the day’s lesson. Her 
own heart filled with this, she had no difficulty in, find- 
ing an abundance of analogies, applications and illus- 
trations even in the most common-place scenes, objects 
and incidents met with on their walk. Nor did she do 
all this. She soon got the boys to hunt for and find these 
themselves. Thus they had their perceptions quickened, 
their powers of thought trained, and the habit formed 
of looking upon everything in its relation to God, his 
wisdom, power, truth and love. Moreover, to those boys 
every sunny hill-top, every shady glen, the blue sky and 
the green earth, each rock and tree and flower in that 
section of country, became forever associated with some 
precious spiritual truth, and was thenceforth forever hal- 
lowed and made sacred in memory, They could truly 
say with the poet, 





“T cannot go 
Where Universal Love not smiles around, 
Sustaining all yon orbs, and all their suns ; 
From seeming evil still educing good, 
And better thence again, and better still, 
In infinite progression.” 

Incidentally she yet accomplished, what many find so 
difficult, the regular, eagerly regular, attendance of her 
scholars Sunday after Sunday. And this is not only in 
winter, but even during the warmest months of summer. 
For, though her schoo! was closed for the two midsum- 
mer months, that class did not close its sessions. It only 
changed the time to the early morning, when nature is 
freshest and most beautiful. 

Now, while such walks may not be possible to all 
teachers, at least not as a regular thing, they will not be 
found to be impossible to very many, if the will is there. 
And once ,being tried, their beneficial results will as- 
suredly become speedily manifest. Nor will they long 
continue to be a matter of self-denial, but a pleasure 
and enjoyment eagerly looked forward to by both teacher 
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and scholar. Such at least has been the experience of 
those who have tried them. 





JESUS AND THE JEWS OF TO-DAY. 


BY THE REV. DANIEL VAN PELT. 


The Jews are a numerous people in the very midst of 
Christendom. They form a considerable portion of the 
social and commercial worlds, wherever Christian civiliza- 
tion has penetrated and prevails. They are a people 
essentially religious ; who, indeed, are nothing if they 
do not remain attached to their religion. And their 
religion is one which sustains relations of the most 
remarkable kind to the faith of the Christian church; 
though now avowedly hostile to that faith, it is yet 
founded upon the very same original sources. As 
anciently delivered, the religion of the Jew was the 
promise and prophecy of the religion of the Christian ; 
and if Christianity has any place in history at all, it is 
because it is the living embodiment of all that was 
most spiritual and abiding in Jewish faith and worship. 

It need scarce be said that the Jews have a peculiar 
claim upon the interest and attention of the church. 
Christian activity, reaching out far and wide, high and 
low, to do a good work for the Master, and for humanity 
in the Master’s name,—must not forget this people at 
our very doors, our neighbors, and our countrymen. 
They live, indeed, immediately under the gospel’s light, 
but they have no interest in our gospel’s Saviour. 

In the rejection of that Jesus whom their fathers cru- 
cified, the Jews of to-day still tread in the footsteps of 
their fathers, But almost nineteen hundred years have 
rolled over the world since the crucifixion, and the 
aspects of the world have greatly changed. The Jews 
of to-day cannot in all things claim a relation to Jesus 
and his word and work similar to that which their 
fathers occupied. They may avoid thinking of him, and 
still decline to receive him as the Messiah; but it is 
not so easy to ignore him, or brand him as a common 
felon, a base deceiver, an ungodly blasphemer. For 
during the centuries has grown up the irrefragable fact 
of Christendom; that fact touches the Jew on every 
side, and it urges upon him very pungent but unavoid- 
able questions. 

A question that must seem perfectly fair and legiti- 
mate even to the Jew upon whom we wish to press it, is, | 
What do you make of the Christian religion, so inti- 
mately related to your own? Now, some hundreds of 
years ago, his answer would have been but all too quickly 
given, for then the Christian religion was to him the 
synonyme for the most horrible and inhuman oppression. 
But the Dark Ages are no more, nor are any Isaacs of 
York now stretched upon beds of living coals, to satiate 
the devilish malice and greed of Christian knights like 
Front de Boeuf. Through many such ages of unutter- 
able wrongs, and subsequent ages of unwarranted restric- 
tions, we have come at last in this century, and especially 
in Great Britain and America, to a state of things which 
may well invite the respect and friendship of the Jews for 
Christian people. When therefore to-day we put the ques- 
tion, What do you make of the Christian religion? we may 
reasonably expect from them a calm and dispassionate 
consideration of it. They cannot and they ought not 
to evade the question ; and surely there need not be the 
blinding influence of a fierce hatred for rankling injuries 
to warp or bias their judgment. 

And if they are disposed to face this question candidly, 
what considerations will rise to view? or rather, what 
patent facts will particularly press them for an explana- 
tion? They are facts cast up into the foreground of 
to-day by the revolution of the ages, prepared not by the 
ingenuity or duplicity of men, but by the course of his- 
tory, the logic of events, and therefore with the impress 
of God’s finger upon them. And they are facts having 
an organic connection with striking circumstances and 
institutions of long ago, which the Jews revere as cer- 
tainly of divine authorship; but which, without their 
results in these facts of present observation, would have 
had no meaning and no purpose, and therefore no provi- 
dence in them. 

When God called Abraham and set him apart from 
the world, that was the beginning of the Jewish nation 
and of the Jewish Church. But why did God constitute 
this nation and this church? That they might be the 
depositaries of a Truth that should eventually embrace 
all the nations of the earth in its saving effects. This 
seems clear enough from the oft-reiterated promise that 
in Abraham and his seed all the nations of the earth 
were to be blessed. The religion of the Jews, then, was 
to be preparatory of a religion, or rather, the germ of a 
religion, which, in its ultimate and destined develop- 
ments, was to be fitted for universal man, Now, if ever 


there has been a religion which seems to realize these 
intentions of God, and to be adapted to all the nations of 
the world, the Christian religion certainly commends 
itself as such. If it is not, then we must look for some 
other development of Judaism into a universal religion, 
which shall supersede the Christian development, and 
shall thus prove the falsity of Christianity and of its 
alleged Christ. For it is necessary to emphasize the 
truth that by the very nature and spirit of Judaism—if 
all its carefully elaborated system, with its august origin, 
means anything—there is demanded some such universal 
development. But how soon is that other than Christian 
development coming? It is nowhere to be found just 
now, and eighteen centuries have already been vainly 
asking for it. And during all those centuries Christianity 
has never invalidated its historical connection as a legiti- 
mate outgrowth with the ancient covenant promises and 
germinal truths; ay, the deeper spiritual life of the 
church has ever found in these a rich heritage, a constant 
nourishing of faith, a precious encouragement to godly 
living. But Judaism in the meanwhile has lost its land, 
its temple, its priesthood and sacrifices, its royal family ; 
in short, everything that was wont to serve asa type of 
things to come. These things, if they were really types 
(and if they were no types they were nothing), must needs 
have remained until their antitype had actually come to 
take away the necessity of their further continuance. 
And hence it really seems to us as if the likelihood of 
another development of Judaism other than the Chris- 
tian may well awaken some serious and reasonable 
doubts. 

Yea, is it not the disappointment of that hope, the 
conscious vanity of that expectation, which is causing 
the sad havoc amid the ranks of Judaism? There are 
lamentations over the falling away of many in Israel. 
A recent issue of a Jewish periodical mentioned the 
extremely small percentage of Jews in this country who 
recognize the obligations of the synagogue and of their 
religion. There is widespread infidelity and utter aban- 
donment of God and religion among them. God forbid 
that we should taunt Judaism with this fact, if it is a fact! 
Our hearts must bleed too often over the defections 
within our own ranks. But yet we cannot be blind 
to the fact that such a condition of things among them 
would be but a logical result of their historical position. 
If Judaism to-day has no hope, no future, it has no 
God, and therefore is no religion. For the God who laid 
its foundations, and laid within them the germs which 
have since, in fulfillment of his purpose, blossomed forth 
into the Christian religion (supposing that to be the 
development intended), that God can now alone belong 
to this later system; that is, can be understood and 
reached in acceptable service only by means of that other 
system. Judaism, consequently, can no longer be the 
way to God, and we need not be surprised if men fail to 
find him here, or lose him from their view while continu- 
ing to follow its now purposeless leadings. 

These may be no palatable conclusions to the Jew’s 
mind ; and yet the facts and circumstances of the times, 
and the light in which they place the Christian religion 
and Judaism together, give countenance to some such 
deductions from them. At any rate, we have a right to 
ask, On what other theories do you account for the Chris- 
tian religion ? 

But if this Christian religion is not a fact either to be 
ignored or easily explained, then we must press the 
Jews with another question. All the previous discus- 
sion has but been leading up to it,-and it was implied 
throughout, That other question equally pertinent, and 
somewhat more pungent perhaps, is this: What do you 
make of that Jewish peasant whose words and work it 
undoubtedly was that founded this Christian religion? 
What think you of Jesus, called Christ? 

An intense hatred of this name, a shuddering horror 
of this person, were bequeathed to the Jews by their 
ancestors. But that sort of feeling toward Jesus will 
not do to-day. If the Jews have learned to progress 
with the world, if they have kept time to the march of 
intellect and civilization, they may not indulge any such 
barbarous and narrow-minded antipathy to Christ. For 
all the world of human thought and human virtue ren- 
der homage to the man Jesus. Infidel philosophers, 
with Fichte at their head, recognize Jesus Christ as the 
central fact and figure of all history. His teachings are 
acknowledged as the purest and truest morality ; his life, 
the spotless illustration of the spotless virtue he taught. 
Unless, therefore, the Jews wish to place themselves 
amazingly behind the age, they must turn with inter- 
est and admiration to the consideration of Jesus and his 
work, 

Now in one name both their hopes and our faith find 
.a common centre. In their ancient writings, which we 








too receive, there was made mention of a great and glori- 
ous person. Presented under greatly varying aspects, 
the prophecies concerning him fix upon him one pecu- 
liar name, that of the Messiah ; and the Jewish nation 
came to regard that name with the fondest reverence, and 
to base upop the advent of that person the most extrav- 
agant hopes. That name too is glorious and precious to 
us; and we claim that Jesus was this very Messiah. 
But just here the Jews join issue with us, and, utterly 
denying that Jesus was the Messiah or the Christ, affirm 
that Messiah is yet to come. Now we submit that 
we have not lightly accepted Jesus as such. Nay, we 
think we have grounds decidedly satisfactory to our- 
selves, and the Jews must allow that we have, and that 
we have carefully sought them out. And therefore we 
may expect that our reasons be not altogether despised, 
even by the Jews. We have not invented this character 
or originated the Messianic idea; we obtained it from 
their own Scriptures. Studying the life and the mission 
of Jesus by their light, we were forced to the conclusion 
which we hold concerning Jesus, that he was the Mes- 
siah. Itis reasonable to suppose, therefore, that there 
must have been considerable foundation for that conclu- 
sion in the circumstances of Jesus’ life. We believe 
that candid and thoughtful Jews must feel this; that is, 
if they have any respect for our intelligence. But they 
have been accustomed to let all their thoughts concern- 
ing Jesus be vitiated by the traditional conviction that 
he was a blasphemer and a deceiver, and therefore, what- 
ever else in his life might seem to favor the conclusion, 
he could not have been the God-appointed and God- 
anointed Messiah. That was the verdict diligently cir- 
culated by those who crucified him, and it was sent down 
the ages as a legacy to succeeding generations of Jews. 
But waking up to the contemplation of Jesus in this nine- 
teenth century, and finding the whole sweep of history, and 
all the advancing tide of civilization, bearing enthusias- 
tic witness to the exalted purity and goodness and 
grandeur of the character of Jesus,—what refuge is left 
to the Jews behind their unjust prejudice? If Jesus, then, 
was, after all, no felon and blasphemer, who or what was 
he? This is a question from which they cannot escape. 

When the Jew Simon Bar-Jona, addressing Jesus, 
said, “Thou art the Christ, the Son of the living God,” 
Jesus answered, “Blessed art thou, Simon Bar-Jona; 
for flesh and blood hath not revealed it unto thee, but 
my Father which is in heaven.” In these words the 
divine wisdom of Jesus touches the very core of the 
Jews’ necessity. Flesh and blood—race prejudices, and 
hopes of earthly and national glory—are too strong for 
the mere observation of the signs of the times to produce 
the conviction of the messiahship of Jesus. It needs 
enlightenment from on high. And whenever the heavenly 
Father reveals the true Christ toa Jewish heart, what 
glad and glorious experiences become his! He sees 
then that it is to the eternal honor of his religion that 
Jesus, the consummation of all history, is the Messiah of 
his Scriptures, the outgrowth of Jewish institutions, the 
centre and key of Jewish prophecies. A thrill of delight 
flashes through him to find the Messiah of his former 
hopes so inconceivably greater than these fondest hopes 
had dared to picture him. Faith in him as the divine 
Messiah, the Son of God, will be his life, his eternal 
joy and glory! And having this faith, he stands upon 
the very rock foundation of the Christian Church. Would 
to God that all the descendants of his ancient people 
might come to this happy faith! Let us pray earnestly 
for the returning of many in Israel. 





“FOR THEY WERE ALL WAITING 
FOR HIM.” 
[LUKE 8: 4.] 
BY MISS M. K, A. STONE. 

Would they have received him so gladly, think you, 
if they had not been waiting for him? Do we not gen- 
erally enjoy most thoroughly and appreciate most keenly 
the joy for which we have done something to prepare? 
We even put the pleasures of anticipation in comparison 
with those of retrospect, proving that one of our ave- 
nues of happiness lies in this very capacity of prepara- 
tion for what is coming. We know how it was with our 
Lord himself: “who for the joy that was set before 
him endured the cross, despising the shame, and is set 
down at the right hand of the throne of God.” In 
this, therefore, we may keep “ looking unto him.” 

In the chapter before us Jesus, after casting the devils 
out of the Gadarene, took ship and crossed again to his 
own city Capernaum, where, as the narrative says, “ the 
people gladly received him, for they were all waiting for 
him.” Is it not good to think what pleasure this wait- 
ing multitude must have giyen the Master,—he who 
was open to the love and hate of his fellows? To find 
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himself watched for, waited for, and therefore gladly 
received, must have been one of those tributes to his 
mission very grateful to the toiling Saviour. 

Then, out from this thronging multitude in waiting, 
comes forward one, the ruler of the synagogue, to be- 
seech for the healing of his “ one only daughter who lay 
a-dying.” And as Jesus went, we know that to one 
waiting soul at least in that pressing throng a blessing 
came ; for as he passed along, at the quick, live touch of 
faith “virtue went out of him.” Jesus might have 
chosen to let the event pass unnoticed, keeping to 
himself the knowledge of the miracle, or seeking the 
woman afterward alone; but, ever ready to encourage 
the open acknowledgment of God’s mercy and power, 
he challenges the hidden subject of the healing tu show 
herself. ‘“ Somebody hath touched me.” 

There is a blessed directness and personality about this 
which may help us to see how Christ loves to single out 
and individualize the human soul whom he blesses. It 
is not only the whole big world for whom he dies, but it 
is for you and for me; for the poor, lonely, sin-sick wo- 
man, burdened in body, weary and heavy laden, as well 
as for the opulent ruler of the synagogue; not one 
among all that crowd of young and old but might, by 
the touch of faith, find healing virtue in his garment’s 
hem, but no common touch would bring the answer. 

We follow with the multitude, and come to another 
“ waiting,”—a household where already the maid lies 
dead. But Christ’s mercy is waiting, too, to make good 
the promise, “ Blessed are all they that wait for him.” 
“Fear not, believe only, and she shall be made whole.” 

May you and I, dear reader, make ready to receive 
Jesus as he journeys through our land of promise, com- 
ing sometimes on the unquiet sea, often on foot, some- 
times with the multitude, yet many times at twilight and 
alone ; still, always may he find us “waiting for him,” 
and gathering about us others to welcome his coming! 
If this be so, we shall prove the other side of the bless- 
ing: “Therefore will the Lord wait that he may be 
gracious unto you ” (Isa. 30: 18); and he will give us 
to know how good it is to be of the Lord’s waiting ones, 
because we wait with him. 

Miss Havergal, in her letters, alludes more than once to 
the prayer given her, when a child, by her dying mother: 
“Prepare me, Lord, for all that thou art preparing for 
me,”—a petition which became, as she herself says, “a 
life prayer with me.” “This preparing,” she writes, 
“goes on; itis as when, gaining one horizon, another 
and another spreads before you. So every event pre- 
pares us for the next that is prepared for us.” 

And finally, let us remember God’s own words as far 
back as the days of Isaiah : “For since the beginning of 
the world, men have not heard nor perceived by the ear, 
neither hath the eye seen, O God, beside thee, what he 
hath prepared for him that waiteth for him.” 

Oh to surrender ourselves fully tothe persuasive power 


of this thought, as revealed to usin his word, by the 
mouth of the Spirit ! 








FOR CHILDREN AT HOME. 


WHEN THE STAY-AT-HOME WENT TO SEA. 
BY THE REV. EDWARD A. RAND. 

“ How is that for a tug-whistle? ” 

“ Splendid.” 

“You can hear that all over the marsh.” 

Bob Folsom, as he said this, puckered up his mouth and 
gave another sharp screech. 

“That is a warning that the steam-tug Stay-at-home 


is round, and will attend to business, Yes, Sir Freder- 
ick Stanton, we will fix ’em.” 


“ Magnificent day, Bob.” 

“ Couldn’t be better.” 

Tt was indeed a splendid day on the old salt marsh. 
There seemed to be only two colors in nature, blue and 
green. Green was the marsh, and green were the woods 
bordering the marsh. Blue was the sea, blue was the 
river running through the marsh into the sea, and ofa 
softer blue was thesky above. The “steam-tug” was only 
an old scow used by Farmer Folsom and Farmer Stanton 
for moving the hay cut on their marsh-lots. The scow 
was kept at an old ricketty wharf on the river, about half 
a mile from the open sea. On the wharf was a barn used 
sometimes for the storing of hay. Wharf and barn were 
both like soldiers after a long forced march, that is, ready 
to drop; and in a few days Farmer Stanton and Farmer 
Folsom intended to help everything drop and then stand 
everything up again in a firm, durable fashion. Fred 
and Bob loved to go to this old wharf as often as they had 
& chance, and amuse themselves there with the scow. 





They had now come down to the marsh for some fun. 
They were on board the steam-tug Stay-at-home, waiting 
for a chance to tow any vessels “up the stream,” 
which in the upper part of the marsh became a muddy 
ditch, ending at the foot of Polly Remick’s hollyhock 
garden. 

“Bob, this old scow makes a good steam-tug; don’t 
she?” 

“ That’s so.” 

“Tf there are any vessels round, my whistle will bring 
’em.”’ 

Bob Folsom’s fat cheeks and red lips made an excel- 
lent whistle, but no vessel appeared and showed any desire 
for towing. Business dragged. 

“Times are dull, Bob. Let’s go into the eating busi- 
ness.” 

“ Agreed, Fred.” 

Fred pulled out a bulky package, suggesting sand- 
wiches, pies, and doughnuts. 

“T’ll whistle now and then, for the Stay-at-home may 
be needed if a vessel appears in the offing,” said Fred, 
with a knowing nautical air. 

Thereupon he gave aloud screech. It was answered, 
not by a vessel in the offing, but by a seedy-looking man, 
wearing an old felt hat and a baggy coat. He carried a 
walking-stick, and noticably leaned upon it. 

“How hungry that man looks, Bob! How he leans 
over! I guess he has had no breakfast inside of him 
to stay himup. Oh, what acoat! Look at it, Bob.” 

“That coat was made for Noah! He looks hungry.” 

“Let’s invite him to lunch, Fred.” 

“ S’pose it will pay, Bob?” 

“Yes; let’s. I would like to put something inside that 
baggy coat.” 

How their invited guest enjoyed that lunch ! 

“Thank ye, boys,” he said, grinning. ‘“ That tasted 
good. I am lookin’ for work. Thought there might be 
a job on the ma’sh. Good-day.” 

The next episode was not so pleasant. Fred and Bob 
were very fond of each other, but they were warm- 
tempered boys, and sometimes the warmth would get 
into their tongues, and then they would scorch one 
another. Bob would often say, “I'll keep my tongue 
cool to-day, and say nothing hot.” 

Well would it have been if he had tried harder, and 
Fred also. 

The boys, that day, disputed about nothing, literally. 

“ Bob, I feel so lazy I could sell out for nothing.” 

“For something, you mean.” 

“No, for nothing.” 

“The idea that you value yourself as worth nothing! 
I remember you said, yesterday, that you valued yourself 
at half a million, Sir Frederick.” 

“And J remember, Sir Robert, that some one said his 
valuation was a million.” 

“And J somember again, Sir Frederick, that a certain 
young man said a month ago that he would not sell out 
for five millions.” 

“Well, I would sell out for nothing now,” drawled 
Fred in the laziest tone possible. ‘But ”—and he started 
up suddenly—“ you shan’t buy me.” 

“Tf I should, I should get nothing. Small temptation 
to purchase,” said Bob. 

Thereupon the kettle of strife began to boil at a lively 
rate, and Bob, instead of going to the side of the scow, 
there to dip and cool his tongue in the chilly sea-water, 
rose in a pet, and said he was going home. Off he went, 
decidedly huffy. 

Fred, left alone, became drowsy. His head dropped 
lower and lower, and finally he tumbled down into deep 
dream-land. 

The :steam-tug Stay-at-home, alias hay-scow, had 
always been true to its name, unless poled and pushed 
into activity. That afternoon something unusual hap- 
pened. We have said that the wharf was rotten. The 
pier to which the scow-rope had been tied had for a long 
time desired to tumble over. At last it concluded to do 
so, and down it dropped upon the wharf. Away went the 
rope, slipping off and falling into the water ! 

Down the river drifted the scow with the tide, Fred fast 
asleep. 

Where was Bob? He was ashamed to go home, and 
after a while came back, his tongue well cooled down 
now. To his surprise, he found an empty dock. 

“ Zounds!” he exclaimed. “ There’s that scow adrift, 
and Fred must be aboard! . Why, it must be half a mile 
away! What’s going to be done? No boat to go after 
Fred, and it is a mile and a half home to get help. 
There’s Fred waving something! What is going to be 
done? Wish somebody was here. Let me yell to Fred, 
ifIcan. No, I'll get on top of the old barn, and flourish 
round and signal to him. It may comfort Fred to see 





me performing, if he can’t hear me, and I may raise 
somebody on the marsh.” 

Bob climbed to the top ‘of the barn with the help of a 
pole resting against its eaves, and there he “ performed ” 
on the roof, waving his hat, tossing up his arms, throwing 
in an occasional “ whoop” by way of variety. 

“Did you want me? I heard you hollering.” 

Bob looked down. The question was asked by the 
man they had entertained at lunch time. 

Bob explained the situation. 

“ Wall! I havea boat back here. Can’t we rig a sail?” 

Bob came down and joined the man. 

“Where is the sail?” asked Bob, looking into the 
man’s boat hidden in the nook of a creek, a little way 
from the barn. 

The man grinned. 

“T’ll furnish the sail, if you can find me two strips of 
wood or two poles, you know, and some string.” 

“Father keeps such things in the barn.” 

Bob found poles and string. 

“What is your‘name, may I ask?” said Bob. 

“’Zekel Wherren. It was my gran’thur’s name before 
me.” 

’*Zekel tied one pole across the top of the other, 

“A mast and a yard,” he said complacently. 

“But what about the sail?” asked Bob. 

’*Zekel grinned again. 

He took off his big, baggy coat and held it up. 

“ That will catch the wind amazin’.” 

“ But it is chilly, and you will need it.” 

“Somebody needs it more than I do,” he said gener- 
ously. 

“ Last time I will make fun ofanybody’s coat,” thought 
Bob. 

Away ’Zekel and Bob now went, both rowing, and the 
old coat as it caught the wind “bagged” more than ever. 

“She helps,” explained ’Zekel, looking with pride 
upon his sail. 

“Splendid, sir, splendid! You row well, too, Mr. 
Wherren.” 

“T couldn’t do it if it hadn’t been for your lunch. 
That put the k’loric into me.” 

Here ’Zekel’s long arms gave a powerful sweep with 
the oars, showing that the “caloric” was well at work. 

“Glad we fed a hungry feller,” thought Bob. 

Steadily they gained upon the scow. 

Two pairs of oars and an old coat can do a vast deal 
of execution. 

“Tf that scow hits the bar,” said Bob, turning round, 
“there may be trouble.” 

No, the Stay-at-home had slipped over the treacher- 
ous bar of sand that stretched across the river as if a bit 
to curb its current. 

“Hurrah, Fred!” shouted Bob at last, rising in the 
boat and waving his hat ; “ we are coming!” 

The captain and crew of the Stay-at-home now rose 
together, and waved a hat in response. 

“Hurrah, Bob!” shouted Fred. “ Ain’t this a pickle? 
Is your craft a steam-tug after a vessel in the offing?” 

When the two boys stood side by side in the scow, each 
threw his arms fondly about the other, happy enough 
to be together again. Fred heartily thanked his res- 
cuers. 

“ Bob, I got asleep, and the old thing drifted off some- 
how.” 

“That pier she was tied to gave way—the old thing!” 

“She was tied to nothing,—wasn’t she?” 

Bob laughed. 

“T'll give in, Fred, and say I am sorry.” 

“ And soam I, Bob. It is all lovely now though.” 

“ Now shall we go home?” asked ’Zekel. 

“ How?” said Bob. 

“Qh! don’t worry. We came down the last of the tide. 
It is turnin’ now. So much in our favor. The wind is 
some agin us, but the tide is right. Looks a lettle 
skerry out here.” ; 

It did look “skerry,” the breakers combing over the 
bar. 

“Shall we get into the boat and row the scow home?” 
asked Fred. 

“ Wall, it don’t seem to me more than fair,” replied 
’Zekel, “that the scow should return the favor done it 
and row the boat home. The scow oars are here—pretty 
big ones, I see. I’ll handle one, and you handle the 
other. We'll hitch the boat on behind.” 

“ Hurrah, Fred!” shouted Bob. “The Stay-at-home 


—no, I mean the Go-to-sea, for that’s her name now— 
has a job at last! Our steam-tug will tow a vessel into 
port ! ”? 

Out went the scow oars, and homeward moved the 
Go-to-sea. Safely over the frothing bar, up the river, 
and then to her wharf, came the runaway scow again, 
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LESSON CALENDAR. 
[Third Quarter, 1881.| 





1, July 3:—Tarael in Egy pt...... --.0.eceens -ceeeeensenneeeenee Exod, 1: 1-14 
2. July 10.—-The Coming Deliverer.....+....-.++--0--+0seberee Exod, 2: 5-15 
% July 17.—The Call Of Mo8€8.......-.0-0+-000-eeccceeseeesees Exod. 3: 1-14 
4. July 2.—Moses and Aaron..........-- oe senpesondas Exod. 4: 27-31; 5: 1-4 
5. July 31.—Moses and the Magicians.......... Exod, 7: 8-17 
6. August 7.—-The Passover.........0-.-..-0sence-seesnecenes Exod, 12: 1-14 
7. August 14.—The Red Sea.....-.-....ecnsee-eneenrere cenwes Exod. 14: 19-27 
8 August 21.—The Manna....---.. 2.2... cceeeesnercnnnceeeee Exod. 16: 1-8 
9. August 28,—The Commandments. ..........-.----++9---+= Exod, 2; 1-11 
10, September 4.—The Commandments. ... ......+----++---- Exod, 20: 12-21 
1). September 11.—Idolatry Punished ............-.+-- --0--+ Exod, 32. 26-35 
12, September 18.—Review of the Lessons. 

13, September 25,—Tem perance . .........---+--seceen-e-eeeee= 1 Cor. 9: 22-27 


LESSON 5, SUNDAY, JULY 31, 1881. 
Title: MOSES AND THE MAGICIANS. 


GOLDEN TEXT: THEY SHOWED HIS SIGNS AMONG THEM, AND 
WONDERS IN THE LAND OF Ham.—/Psa, 105: 27. 


Lesson Topic: Deliverance Refused, 


1. A Contest of Power, y. 8-12. 
Outline: 2. A Resisting of Evidence, v. 13, 14. 
3. A Warning of Consequences, vy. 15-17. 


HOME READINGS. 


Monday, July 25: Exod, 7: 8-17. Deliverance refused, 

Tuesday, July 26: 1 Kings 18; 24-39. A contest with Baal. 

Wednesday, July 27: Matt. 4: 1-11, A contest with Satan. 

Thursday, July 28: 2'Tim, 3: 1-9. Resistance from corrup- 
tion. 

Friday, July 29: Acts 19 : 23-34, 

Saturday, July 30: Amos 8 : 1-10. 
sion, 

Sunday, July 31: Heb. 3: 7-19. 


Resistance from avarice. 
Warning against oppres- 


Warning against unbelief. 


LESSON TEXT. 
[Exod. 7 : 8-17.] 


8, And the LorD spake unto Moses and unto Aaron, saying, 

9. When Pharaoh shall speak unto you, saying, Shew a 
miracle for you: then thou shalt say unto Aaron, Take thy 
rod, and east it before Pharaoh, and it shall become a serpent. 

10, And Moses and Aaron went in unto Pharaoh, and they 
did so as the Lorp had commanded: and Aaron cast down his 
rod before Pharaoh, and before his servants, and it became a 
serpent, 

11, Then Pharaoh also called the wise men and the sorcerers : 
now the magicians of Egypt, they also did in like manner with 
their enchantments, 

12. For they cast. down every man his rod, and they beeame 
serpents: but Aaron’s rod swallowed up their rods, 

13. And he hardened Pharaoh’s heart, that he hearkened not 
unto them; as the LorD had said. 

14, And the LorD said unto Moses, Pharaoh’s heart is hard- 
ened, he refuseth to let the people go. 

15, Get thee unto Pharaoh in the morning; lo, he goeth out 
unto the water; and thou shalt stand by the river’s brink 
against he,come; and the rod which was turned to a serpent 
shalt thou take in thine hand, 

16. And thou shalt say unto him, The Lorp God of the 
Hebrews hath sent me unto thee, saying, Let my people go, 
that they may serve me in the wilderness: ‘and, behold, 
hitherto thou wouldest not hear. 

17. Thus saith the Lorp, In this thou shalt know that I am 
the Lorp; behold, I will smite with the rod that is in mine 
hand upon the waters which are in the river, and they shall 
be turned te blood, 


BIBLE. LIGHTS. 


Exod.7:9. Shew a miracle. Ask thee a sign of the Lord 
thy God, Isa, 7: 11.——Certain of the scribes and of the 
Pharisees answered, saying, Master, we, would see a sign of 
thee. Matt. 12: 38, Then answered the Jews and said unto 
him, What sign shewest thou unto us, seeing that thou doest 
these things. John 2: 18,——They said therefore unto him, 
What sign shewest thou then, that we may see, and believe 
thee? what dost thou work? John 6; 30. 


Take thy rod.——~And thou shalt take this rod in thine hand, 
wherewith thou shalt do signs. Fxod,. 4: 17.—~—And Moses 
stretched: forth his rod over the land of Egypt, and the Lord 
brought an east wind upon that land all that day and all that 
night ;.and when it was morning, the east wind brought the 
locusts, Exod, 10: 13. 


V. 10, Jt became a serpent.——Though they be hid from my 
sight in the bottom of the sea, thence will I command the ser- 
pent, and he shall bite them. Amos 9: 3.——They shall take 
up serpents; and if they drink any deadly thing it shall not 
hurt them. Mark 16: 18,——Behold, I give unto you power 
to tread on serpents and scorpions, and over all the power of 
the enemy; and nothing shall by any means hurt you. Luke 
10; 19, 

V. kh Wise men.——And Pharaoh awoke . . . and he sent 
and called for all the magicians of Egypt, and all the wise men 
thereof. .Gen, 41:7, 8,—Where are they? Where are thy 
wise men? and let them tell thee now, and let them know 
what the Lord of hosts hath purposed upon Egypt. Isa, 19:12, 








‘and to him they had regard, because that of a long time he 


tude of thy sorceries; . . . if so be that thou shalt be able to 
profit, if so be thou mayest prevail. Isa. 47: 12.——Let now the 
astrologers, the star-gazers, the monthly prognosticators, stand 
up, and save thee from these things that shall come upon 
thee. Isa, 47: 18.—~-Then the king commanded to call the 
magicians, and the astrologers, and the sorcerers, and the 
Chaldeans, for to shew the king his dreams. Dan. 2: 2. 
Now as Jannes and Jambres withstood Moses, so do these also 
resist the truth. 2 Tim. 3: 8. 





They also did in like manner ——If there arise among you 
a prophet, or a dreamer of dreams, and giveth thee a sign er a 
wonder, . . . thou shalt not hearken unto the words of that 
prophet, or that dreamer of dreams. Deut. 13: 1, 3.——For 
there shall arise false Christs and false prophets, and shall 
shew great signs and wonders; insomucli that, if it were pos- 
sible, they shall deceive the very elect. Matt. 24 : 24—— 
O foolish Galatians, who hath bewitched you that ye should not 
obey the truth. Gal. 3:1. By the sleight of men and cun- 
ning craftiness, whereby they lay in wait to deceive. Eph. 4: 
14.——Whose coming is after the working of Satan with all 
power and signs and lying wonders. 2 Thess. 2: 9——And 
the beast was taken, and with him the false prophet that 
wrought miracles before him, with which he deceived them 
that had received the mark of the beast. Rev. 19: 20. 


V.12. But Aaron’s rod swallowed up their rods, 
was a certain man, called Simon, which ... 








There 
used Soreery .. . 
had bewitched them with soreeries. . . .. Then Simon himself 
believed also, and ,... was baptized. Acts 8 : 9-13.——But 
Elymas the sorcerer ... withstood them. Then Saul... 
set his eyes on him and said... Behold, the hand of the 
Lord is upon thee, and thou shalt be blind. . . . And immedi- 
ately there fell on him a mist and a darkness; and he went 
about seeking some to lead him by the hand. Acts 13: 8-11. 


V.13. He hardened Pharaoh’s heart. When Pharaoh saw 
that there was respite, he hardened his heart, and hearkened 
not unto them. Exod. 8: 15. Sihon king of Heshbon would 
not let us pass by him: for the Lord thy God hardened his 
spirit, and made his heart obstinate, that he might deliver him 
into thy hand, as appeareth thisday. Deut. 2:30. Yea, they 
made their hearts as an adamant stone, lest they should hear 
the law, and the words which the Lord of Hosts hath sent 
Zech. 7 : 12.—To-day if ye will hear his voice, harden not 
your hearts, as in the provocation, and as in the day of tempta- 
tion in the wilderness. Psa. 95: 7, 8. 


V. 14. Refuseth to let the people go.— Why then is this 
people of Jerusalem sliding back by a perpetual backsliding ? 
They hold fast deceit, they refuse to return. Jer. 8 : 5.——See 
that ye refuse not him that speaketh: for if they escaped not 
who refused him that spake on earth, much more shall not we 
escape, if we turn away from him that speaketh from heaven. 
Heb. 12: 25. 

V. 16. Lord God of the Hebrews.——Ye shall say unto him, 
The Lord God of the Hebrews hath met with us. Exod. 3:18. 
——Moses and Aaron came in unto Pharaoh, and said unto 
him, Thus saith the Lord God of the Hebrews. Exod. 10: 3. 
——Who shall deliver us out of the hand of thesa mighty Gods ? 
these are the Gods that smote the Egyptians with all the 
plagues in the wilderness. 1 Sam. 4: 8. 

V.17. Thou shalt know that I am the Lord.——This day will 
the Lord, deliver thee into mine hand ; and I will smite thee, 
and take, thine head from thee; . , . that all the earth may 
know that there is a God in Israel. And all this. assembly 
shall know that the Lord saveth not with sword and spear. 
1 Sam, 17 : 46, 47.——Now, therefore, O Lord our God, I 
beseech thee, save thou us out of his hand, that all the king- 
doms of the earth may know that thou art the only Lord God, 
even thou only.’ 2 Kings 19:19——The Lord is known by 
the judgment which he executeth. Psa. 9: 16.——That men 
may know that thou, whose name alone is Jehovah, art the 
Most High oyer all.the earth. Psa, 83: 18.——Thus will I 
execute judgment in Egypt: and they shall know thou art 
God. Ezek. 30:19, I will be known in the eyes of many 
nations, and they shall know that Iam the Lord. Ezek, 38: 23. 














LESSON SURROUNDINGS, 

Instead of hearkening to the message of Jehovah through 
Moses and Aaron, and letting the children of Israel go, Pha- 
raoh only made their slavery worse, and their tasks more difli- 
cult. ‘The people even complained to Moses that he had put 
into Pharaoh’s ‘hand a sword to slay them. Moses told all 
before the Lord and the Lord again gave promise of help, 
presence, and miraculous deliverance. 

At this point in the history, just before the grand work of 
Moses commences,—with signs and plagues,—the roll of the 
heads of Israel’s.families is given, with special reference to 
the genealogy and position of Moses, Then appears a brief 
restatement (at least in part) of God’s call and mission for 
Moses. With the beginning of this lesson there commences 
a narration of the wonders and judgments by which Jehovah 
brought Israel out of the land of bondage. ’ 

Moses avas now eighty years old, and Aaron eighty-three. 
Moses had lived forty years in Egypt, and forty years in 
Midian, 

The present lesson is the only one of the quarter which 
deals with the plagues which the Lord brought upon Egypt. 
In the light which we now possess, we can see more in these 
ten plagues than simply the terrible judgments of the Almighty, 
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tions of men. Each plague has its special significance with 
respect to some Egyptian idolatrous belief or symbol. It was 
Jehovah, the God whom Pharaoh did not know, opposing with 
his power the whole assembly of gods of Egypt, and making 
his name known in the earth—and among the heathen. 

The “serpent,” for example, into which Aaron’s rod was 
changed before Pharaoh, was a sea or river monster, or dragon, 
or crocodile. The Hebrew word is analogous to the Egyptian 
Tanem, the name of the monster serpent which in Egyptian 
mythology was opposed to light and life. 
might also include the sacred crocodile. 


And the word 
The Septuagint, not 
improperly, renders it by “dragon;” and this allusion, again, 
was no doubt present in the mind of the author of the Apoca- 
lypse when he.was writing of that “old serpent.” 

The water of the Nile was sacred, and the stream itself was 
worshiped under various names, especially as an emanation 
(or better, off-flowing) of the god Osiris, The turning of the 
sacred water, or the god itself, to blood, was bringing their 
chief deity into degradation and pollution, and even making 
it into an abomination. 

The “wise men,” “ sorcerers,’ and “ magicians,” are ex- 
pressions which designate three classes of persons, or three 
sorts of magic performances ; though the last one is the most 
general one of the three, and might include the two others in 
its meaning. More particularly, the “ wise men” were those 
skilled in secret arts, like the alchemist, the (quack) doctor, 
and the sleight-of-hand man; thé “sorcerers” were those who 
used magical formulas or incantations ; and the magicians 
were “ the interpreters of the secret will of the higher powers ;” 
that is, interpreters in the sense of untolders ; not that they 
always either understood it, or gave a true account of it. The 
word for “enchantments ” clearly means “ deceptions,” or the 
practice of juggler’s tricks. The sacred record here is not 
necessarily to be understood as implying; that there was any 
supernatural or spiritual or demoniacal power exercised or 
controlled by the Egyptians; but only that they imitated 
the miracle of Moses and Aaron by a counterfeit. 

The scene of this lesson, like that just preceding, was doubt- 
less at Zoan, or Tanis. 


CRITICAL NOTES. 

BY PROFESSOR W. HENRY GREEN, D.D., LL.D. 
Chapter 7 : 
Pharaoh, and proves ineffectual ; verses 14-17, the first plague 
threatened. 

Verse 9.— Miracle : Commonly translated wonder, as in 
verse 3. Something out of the ordinary course of nature, 
and for which natural laws are not sufficient to account, and 
which would accordingly prove that Moses and Aaron were 
acting, as they professed to be, under supernatural direction. 
There was no impropriety in Pharaoh’s asking for such an 
attestation. It is one important aim of the miracles of the 
Bible to furnish credentials to the messengers of God (John 
3:2; Heb. 2: 4)—/or you: That is, in evidence of the 
truth of your claim.—Thy rod. The rod which is here and 
in verses 10, 12, and 19, called Aaron’s is, as appears from 
verse 17 (4: 17), the same that is elsewhere called the rod of 
Moses, and in 4; 20 the rod of God.—Ji shall: become. In 
Hebrew, the imperative form is continued, let it become.—Ser- 
pent. This was the first of the signs given to Moses to con- 
firm his own faith (4: 2-4), and subsequently repeated by 
him before the elders of the people (4:30). The rod was 
the staff which he had used in tending the flocks of Jethro, 
and the badge of the peaceful office in which he was then 
engaged, He is bidden to cast it from him, and it becomes a 
serpent, from which he is obliged to flee. This aptly repre- 
sents.the perils from renouncing, as he was about to do at’ 
God’s command, his quiet vocation and encountering the 
wrath of Pharaoh, But though he shrank from it at first, he 
is told to take it by the tail, and it becomes a rod again in his 
hand. He shall receive strength to vanquish these formidable 
perils, and he gets his rod again, now the rod of God, the rod 
of miraculous virtue, the badge of his new office as the 
shepherd of the Lord’s people, and the rod with which he 
shall smite them who had smitten Israel with the rod of the 
taskmasters. When the same sign was exhibited to the peo- 
ple, the serpent once more represents the hostile power of 
Egypt, as the embodiment, for the time, of the power Of the 
old serpent (Gen. 8:1; Rev. 12: 9) in its ever-enduring 
hostility to the kingdom of God. At first it seemed only to 
be made more active and threatening by Moses’ coming 
(5: 22, 28), but he should finally overcome it. The word 
translated “serpent,” in this and the following verses, is not 


8-13, the first miraculous sign is shown to 


the same that is used in 4: 3, bat is a more generic term, in- 
cluding crocodiles and other aquatic monsters, and is repeat- 
edly employed by the prophets as a symbol of Egypt (Isa. 
51:9; Ezek. 29:3). In our version, it is mostly translated 
dragon, though serpents are plainly meant in some other 
passages (Deut. 32: 33) as well as in this, 

Verse 11,—Pharaoh was determined to see whether Moses 
and Aaron could not be equalled or outdone by the wonder- 
workers of Egypt, who are here called wise men, from their 
sagacity, and sorcerers, from their use of incantations, The 
word translated magicians, if it is to be explained from the 








——Stand now with thine enchantments, and with the multi- 


in methods which were calculated to bewilder the imagina- 





Hebrew, means sacred scribes, who were familiar with the 
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bieroglyjphtca} and possessed of the traditionary Visit of 
the nation; or it has been suspected that it may be an 
Egyptian term meaning those who announce mysteries (compare 
Gen. 41: 8, and like classes at the court of Babylon, Dan. 
2:2). Tradition names two of these men James and Jambres 
(2 Tim. 3: 8).—Enchantments : Properly seeret or occult arts. 


Verse 12.—There has been, and is, the greatest diversity 
of opinion respecting the acts of the magicians here recorded. 
Some compare them with the marvellous tricks of serpent- 
charmers. (Psa. 58:5; Jer. 8:17) in Egypt at the present 
day, who are said to make serpents as rigid and inflexible as 
a stick. Others think that by their jugglery they deceived 
the eyes of the spectators and made it appear as if their rods 
were converted into serpents. Others still are of the opinion 
that they were aided by satanic influence. The Bible offers 
no explanation, but merely describes things as they seemed. 
It looked as though the magicians did the same with their 
rods that Aaron actually did with his. But even thus they 
were discomfited, for Aaron’s rod swallowed up all theirs. 


Verse 13.—He hardened: Literally, Pharaoh’s heart was 
hardened. The Hebrew expression is identical with that. in 
verse 22, The hardening of Pharaoh’s heart is, however, in 
other passages, ascribed to the Lord (Exod. 4: 21; 7:3; 
9:12; 10: 1, 20,27; 11:10; 14: 4, 8), and with like fre- 
quency to Pharaoh himself (7: 14, 22; 8: 15, 19,32; 9: 7, 
34, 35). These are, in fact, but different aspects of the same 
truth. The Lord did not exert a direct and positive in- 
fluence upon Pharaoh to make him worse; but he withheld 
from him his restraining grace, and so ordered ‘the provi- 
dential circumstances that the wickedness of ‘his nature 
would manifest itself in this particular form. The Lord 
gave Pharaoh up to his own headstrong ‘will, suffered his 
pride and obstinacy to run on unchecked, and allowed his 
impiety to work out its own punishment by involving him in 
ever-deepening sin and ruin. Thus the preaching of the 
prophets, and of our Lord himself, is said to have hardened 
men’s hearts (Isa. 6: 10; John 12: 37-40) ; not that this was 
its aim or its legitimate tendency, but to the unbelieving and 
the disobedient it afforded a new occasion for the evil of their 
nature to develop itself in yet more aggravated forms. 
Thus the gospel may be a savour of death unto death as well 
as of life unto life (2 Cor. 2: 16; compare also 2 Thess: 2:11). 
Under still another aspect the blindness and obstinacy o 
men under the means of grace is attributed to Satan (2 Cor. 
4:4). The hardening of Pharaoh’s heart, which is so re- 
peatedly spoken of in this narrative, is expressed in Hebrew 
by three different verbs, which differ slightly in their radical 
sense, although the general idea intended by the phrase is in 
every case substantially the same. That which occurs in 
this verse, and in ten other places, means properly to be, or 
make firm, stout, strong; that is, obstinate. Another, which 
occurs six times, namely (7: 14; 8: 15, 32; 9: 2, 34; 10: 1), 
means to be, or make heavy; that is, insensible. And the 
third, which occurs but once (Exod. 7:3), means to make 
hard ; that is, obdurate. All these qualities are combined in 
a course of impenitence and sin. As the Lord had said (see 
Exod. 3:19; 4: 21; 7: 3,4): No mere display of miracu- 
lous power is sufficient to change the heart, or to produce 
real faith (Matt. 11: 20; Luke 16:31). Men may be intel- 
lectually convinced of the truth, and yet not practically 
obey it (John 13: 17; Rom, 1: 32). 

Verse 14.—As the miraculous sign had produced no effect, 
severer measures will now be tried. 

Verse 15.— Goeth out unto the water : Perhaps to offer relig- 
ious worship to the river, which was reckoned a divinity. 
This gives greater significance to the plague about to be 
inflicted (Exod. 12: 12). Some have thought that Moses was 
now sent to meet Pharaoh at the river because he was refused 
admission to the palace ; but the reason rather is because his 
message had relation to the river.—Stand : Or more exactly, 
station thyself, take thy stand.—The rod: There was of course 
no virtue in the rod itself, by which the miracles were 
wrought; and yet Moses could accomplish nothing except as 
he employed the instrumentality which the Lord directed. 
And it is so with the means of grace. 

Verse 16.— Wouldest not hear: Literally, hast not heard. 

Verse 17.—Pharaoh had insolently declared that he did 
not know the Lord (5:2). He shall now be made to know 
him, and know him to be the Lord or Jehovah; that is, the 
self-existent One, upon whom all other beings are absolutely 
dependent.—TI will smite: Moses passes almost imperceptibly 
from speaking in the name of God to speaking in his own 
person, just as the prophets use the first person interchange- 
ably of God and of themselves (Isa. 21: 2,3; Micah 1: 6-9; 
Hab. 1: 2, 5).—TZurned to blood: Not necessarily converted 
into the actual substance of blood, but resembling blood, as 
when the moon is said to be turned into blood (Joel 2: 31). 
This fertilizing, life-dispensing river, upon which Egypt was 
dependent in so many ways, was suddenly converted into a 
repulsive spectacle, offensive to every sense. Its waters, 
famed for their sweetness and delightful taste, became nauseous 
and utterly unfit for drinking, and the people were forced to 
seek such a supply of this most necessary element as they 
could obtain by digging for it, though the wells of Egypt are 
proverbially wretched and unwholesome ; and the fish, which 





formed an important article of food (Num. 11: 5), died. 
' "The bloody river was in just retribution for the murder of 
Israel’s infant children (Exod. 1: 22; compare Rev. 16: 6), 
and was besides a presage of their own destruction. Jehovah 
thus showed himself to be the Lord of the Nile, able to do 
with it precisely as he pleased, and that it was to his favor 
Egypt owed all the benefits derived from it. It is thus that 
God withdraws the good things which he has given, and for 
which we have been unthankful, in order to make us more 
sensible of our obligations to him. 

It is observable that the plagues sent upon Egypt for the 
most part take their form from inflictions to which the coun- 
try is liable from natural causes, and by which it is visited 
from time to time. This adaptation of the narrative to the 
peculiarities of the region in which these events are said to 
have occurred is interesting as an incidental evidence of the 
reality of the occurrences and of the genuineness of the record. 
This has sometimes been urged as though it did away with 
the supernatural character of the events, and implied that 
there was nothing in them beyond what can be accounted for 
on natural principles. But the unexampled intensity of thése 
plagues, the combination in so short a time of what otherwise 
occurs singly and at more distant intervals, their coming and 
going at the bidding of Moses and as foretold by him, the 
discrimination made in several of them between Egypt and 
Goshen, and the connection of the whole with the release of 
Israel from bondage, impresses upon them a supernatural 
character which cannot be effaced. Plagues of this familiar 
description showed more clearly than any irruption of strange 
and unheard-of horrors could have done that Jehovah ruled 
in Egypt, and that all the agencies operative there were under 
his control and subject to his will. .The frogs, lice, flies, 
murrain, blains, locusts, were indigenous pests, and so was 
the darkness if produced, as it probably was, by the simoom. 
It is not so clear to what natural phenomenon the blood in 
the river attached itself. Some have been disposed to link it 
with the reddish appearance of the water at’a certain stage 
of its annual overflow, which, however, is simply due to a 
mechanical mixture of earthly particles, does not mar its 
salubrity, and is easily removed by filtering the water or 
allowing it to stand. Others think of the reddening of the 
water by numberless infusoria or microscopic fungi, a 
phenomenon which has been observed, but only occasionally, 
and on a far more limited scale. 


“THE Gop OF GoDs. « 


BY CHARLES 8. ROBINSON, D.D. 


When, in Deuteronomy 10: 17, Moses says: “ The Lord 
your God is God of gods,” and when, in Joshua 22: 22, the 
people.exclaim: “The Lord God of gods, the Lord God of 
gods, he knoweth,’—-what do the words mean? Are there 
other “gods” than Jehovah? It is likely this inquiry will 
come up in the mind of almost any student of the Bible when 
he is reading the account of the ten plagues. The question 
is hard to discuss; but two considerations can be offered for 
help. 

I. Qne.is this: the entire record, unless a most elastic 
ingenuity of exposition be employed, seems to say that. the 
contest delineated in the exciting chapters which record.the 
deliverance from bendage and the establishment of Israel 
was between supernatural powers, rather than between ordi- 
nary human antagonists. 

It was not just between Pharaoh and Moses certainly, No 
evidence can be found that these two men were simply con- 
tending for influence and sovereignty over the people down 
there in the brickyards. The king had only to let loose his 
hand and sweep. Moses and, Aaron out of existence. Nor was 
it a jealous strife of. races. Nowhere do the common people 
in the realm,appear in it at all. For all we can see, they are 
rather peaceably,and favorably inclined towards those suffer- 
ing slaves; perhaps;a little frightened at the last. 

The fight of forces isin the palace. But ‘the issue is posi- 


‘tively stated to have been between God and the gods ; that is, 


it was between the one true God of the Hebrews and the 
many deities worshipped by the Egyptians. On the one side 
was Jehovah, whom the two brothers reverently represented 
in the demands they were commissioned to make; on the other 
side were the heathen deities, whoge champion Pharaoh 
assumed for himself to be. There were times when the kin 
clearly recognized the exister.ce and admitted the power a 
his: brickmakers’ God; only in the haughty pride of his 
hardened heart he declared he did not “know” him, and was 
not bound to obey him. He feared no crushing judgment 
from his hand, for he sincerely believed his nation had more 
potent helpers who would be his steadfast defense. There can 
be no doubt that Pharaoh put the most dauntless and implicit 
faith in the divinities his priests had for years taught him to 
worship; there was nothing strange in this. 

We remember that the Syrians asserted that, although 
Jehovah was the God of the hills, he was not the God of the 
valleys, and so made capital fight on that issue (1 Kings 
20: 28). Similarly the Philistines had confidence that their 
Dagon was supreme, and expected that Jehovah would in the 
end have to yield to him if they could only keep him set up 
for a while; and so bravely entered battle on that issue 








(1 Sam. 5: £87), ‘Thus ta this: case: Pharaoh saheopeul he 
gauntlet thrown down by Moses as a defiance to his gods, and 
with a courage worthy ofa better cause took it up cheerfully 
in their name. 

So the conflict proceeds: The nations stand silently and 
solemnly by while these tremendous antagonistic forces are 
employed in the royal abode, and are aroused only afterwards 
when the pressure outside begins to be felt. The close of the 
narrative teaches us that they were perfectly intelligent from 
the beginning in the conceptions they had of what was going 
on. Pharaoh finally confesses openly the defeat of his gods 
when he says humbly to Moses, “Go then, serve Jehovah ; 
and bless mé aldo!” And with a like acknowledgment the 
Israelites ascribe all the glory of their deliverance to God. 
They do not behave as if they owed even a decent gratitude 
to Moses or Aaton. Here was a whole popular revolution 
without any sign of hero worship. Never do we hear of any 
memorial places that they revisited, nor of any captains whose 
valor required a celebration, nor of any catch-words or motto- 
cries growing out of the troublous confusions. The entire 
ascription begins, culminates, and ends in a single song of 
Miriam’s: “Sing unto the Lord, for he hath triumphed 
gloriously.”” Even the dull Jethro excliimed at the end: 
“Now I know that the Lord is greater than all gods; for in 
the thing wherein they dealt proudly, he was above them.” 

II, We must put with this consideration a second ; these 
so-called “ gods” of the Egyptians are spoken of constantly 
as if they were’ hot mere dumb idols, nor even mere ideal 
creations of human imagination; the language could have 
hardly been stronger if it had been meant to leave the impres- 
sion that they were living existences,—beings possessed of life 
and intelligence and will, and some power. 

Let us look at the facts as they meet us in the story. Moses 
and Aaron enter thie royal palace and make their demand ; 
Pharaoh instantly retorts with a demand for a miracle; down 
goes Aaron’s rod on the floor, and at his bidding becomes a 
serpent,—some say a reptile more like a crocodile; then the 
king sends for his sorcerers ; they make crocodiles out of 
their rods also ; and the courtiers seem just ready to glory 
over the two old men who were foolish enough to suppose 
that was a great thing to do in Egypt. All this is real 
inspired history, for away over in the New Testament Paul 
tells Timothy what were the names of the magicians (2 Tim. 
3: 8). “Jannes” and “Jambres” are simply John and 
Ambrose, as we should call them. Now the gage of battle is 
taken up, and Aaron’s rod eats their rods, or Aaron’s croco- 
dile devours theirs, and the jugglers have to quit in a 
measure of ignominy. "Then that interview closes abruptly. 

These are the plain facts ; something has to be done with 
them as a’matter of interpretation, for the question arises, 
What does the story mean? What did these men do? . Did 
they work miracles ? 

Some expositors are satisfied to say they wrought wonders 
at all) events; and» they did what they did by a greater 
knowledge of extreme intricacies of science. But even a 
child would think that: a crocodile could not be really pro- 
duced there to order by chemical or other scientific processes. 
Moses was educated “in all the learning of the Egyptians;” 
why did not he use science, teo? And in our times, why 
could not men use science to do the same sort of things? 


Some say that these people wrought real miracles, and 
God, for his‘own purposes, suffered them briefly to wield his 
power. And this’ opinion is backed and illustrated by a 
reference to‘God’s granting to Balaam, a confeasedly wicked 
man, the spirit of prophecy, and to Judas, among the’ disei- 
ples, the same extraordinary gifts as the rest. But then 
these creatures must have been very much’ surprised, and 
perhaps frightened, at their own success. And really it does 
appear unworthy of our conceptions of Jehovah that he 
should employ them in that singular way to humiliate their 
royal master. This was not the first océ¢asion on which this 
miracle was wrought; it was proniised' long ago to Moses, 
and was performed for his confirmation and instruction in 
Midian. It is not certain Judas had any power to work 
miracles; and Balaam at least was a witness to the truth, and 
not to a lie. 

Some also say that these magicians did what they did as 
mere feats of legexdemain. They performed their usual 
tricks. But’who imagines they could impose upon Moses, so 
that he should deseribe their actions here in the Pentateuch 
as if he believed they were supernatural? Such a contest 
between miracles and sleight-of-hand is quite inadequate to 
account for the terms of expression already quoted. How 
would this make out Jehovah to be “the God of gods” ? 

Some say that they wrought their wonders by the agency of 
evil spirits. They identify these deities, noted often in the 
older books of the Bible as the “ gods” of the heathen, with 
the demons noted frequently in the time of our Lord. It is 
in the midst of a vigorous argument against idolatry that the 
apostle Paul adduces an Old Testament text, and follows it 
with an explanatory comment of extraordinary value to us 
just now in our study. Let us lay them by the side of each 
other, and get at their meaning. 

Moses says: “They provoked him to jealousy with strange 
gods; they sacrificed unto devils, not to God; to gods whom 
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they knew not; to new gods that came newly up, whom your 
fathers feared not.” (See Deut. 32: 16,17.) And now com- 
pare with it 1 Corinthians 10: 20; “But I say, that the 
things which the Gentiles sacrifice they sacrifice to devils, 
and not to God; and I would not that ye should have fellow- 
ship with devils.” So the New Testament answers to the 
Old. And we may as well put alongside of these verses the 
rendering from the Septuagint of the famous passage in 
Psalm 96: “ For the Lord is great, and greatly to be praised ; 
he is to be feared above all gods; for all the gods of the 
heathen are demons,” 

For some mysterious reason of his own, the sovereign 
Monarch of the universe has accepted an antagonism between 
the powers of evil and the powers of good in this world ; and 
for now nearly six thousand years Satan his creature has been 
waging battle openly amid the sublime agencies of nature 
with Jesus Christ his Son, Our minds would be clearer on 


_ this subject if our Bible were just a little more consistent in 


its renderings ; one peculiarity of the sacred writers has not 
been carefully regarded by the translators, In the original 
Scriptures, so scholars tell us, the name demon has never once 
heen applied to Satan, nor has the name devil been applied to 
any being but Satan. We are accustomed in our loose way 
of common speech to say “ archangels and devils;” but Dr. 
Cox used to insist violently that there is only one Archangel 
in the Bible, or out of it, and only one devil: Immanuel the 
one, and Satan the other. 

But the devil has under his wicked direction and control 
unreckoned numbers of demons, and they are loose all over this 
poor world of suffering and exposure. It is easier to explain 
the story of the ten plagues by admitting that Jannes and 
Jambres wrought the wonders they did through the agency 
and power of these living existences—veritable demons ; not 
divine in any sense, but certainly superhuman. We need not 
say wicked creatures wrought miracles, if the word troubles 
us; call them anything else we will. But it does explain 
texts better to consider that Moses was fighting some sort of 
personalities. God says in Exodus 12: 12: “Against all the 
gods of Egypt will I execute judgment.” So in Psalm 
106 : 37 it is declared: ‘‘ They served their idols which were 
a snare to them; yea, they sacrificed their sons and daughters 
unto devils.” We feel as if we must assume real antagonists 
when we read Moses’ own words in Numbers 33:4: “The 
Egyptians buried all their firstborn which the Lord had 


‘smitten among them ; upon their gods also the Lord executed 


judgment.” 


ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS. 
BY H, CLAY TRUMBULL. 


The Lord spake unto Moses and wnto Aaron (v. 8). No one 
can be a messenger from God until he has received a message 
from God. If you want to tell a person what God has said, 
you must be ready to hear what God hastosay. And if God 
would send you to anybody as his messenger, he is sure to 
have a special message for you to carry to that particular 
person. If it is to Pharaoh, or to Nebuchadnezzar, or to 
Herod, or to one of your neighbors, or to a scholar in your 
class, the message will be explicit and distinct, and will 
belong to that person apart from all others. It is a high 
honor to be a messenger of God; but there is no such thing 
as being a messenger without a message. Do you suppose 
that God wants you to say anything to your scholars next 
Sunday? If so, what does he want you to say? Have a 
care that you get your message correctly ; for if you fail there 
you will fail utterly. 

Shew a miracle for you (vy. 9). That was a fair challenge 
by Pharaoh. It isa challenge which every messenger of God 
is likely to receive. If you claim to come from God, prove 
your mission! How would you meet that challenge to-day ? 
What answer would you give to a man who asked you why 
he should heed your warning as from God? What evidence 
of the truth of God’s word, or of your fidelity as God’s mes- 
senger, would you be able to point to? If you are in doubt 
on this point, you are poorly fitted to speak in God’s name. 
The world has a right to challenge any man’s claim to be 
God’s messenger ; and it will insist on that challenge whether 
it has a right to or not. Gather yourself up to be ready to 
give a proof of your mission, as you carry the message which 
God has sent you to deliver, and which you must not withhold. 

Take thy rod, God can make the simplest agencies effective 
for the largest results. A shepherd’s rod can be mightier, by 
his blessing, than a king’s sceptre. And that which is but 
the implement of our daily toil, or but the least prized of our 
personal qualities or possessions, may, through his power, be 
sufficient for the proof of our ministry and the accomplish- 
ment of our mission, A man has so used his wood-chopper’s 
axe in cutting fire-wood for a quarrelsome neighbor as to give 
evidence of the power of Christian love, and of his possession 
of it. And the same triumph has been won by a sewing 
woman’s needle. Even a kindly voice or a winsome smile 
has pierced the armor of an unbeliever’s heart. All that God 
asks of you, if you are called to carry his message and are 
willing to go, is that you shall take your rod, or your axe, or 
your needle, or your pen, or your voice, or your loving heart, 
or whatever of your acquirements he may designate for the 
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service, and he will see to it that it is sufficient for all that he 
would have you accomplish in his name. . 

Then P haraoh also called the wise men and the sorcerers (v.11). 
There never was a time when you couldn’t find men who were 
called wise, and who called themselves so, ready to stand out 
against God, and to attempt the disproof of his word. If 
there is one lesson taught in the Bible on the one hand, and 
in all the field of human observation on the other, it is that 
high scholarship, a proficiency in worldly wisdom, and a 
familiarity with natural sciences, do not in themselves make 
men believers in God, or bring men into a spirit of obedience 
toward God. Science is in no necessary conflict with religion. 
Moses probably knew more in their own line of knowledge 
than any of those unbelieving wise men; but it was not that 
knowledge that made him a meek-hearted, stalwart-minded 
man of God. Neither did his being all alone in his religious 
belief properly throw discredit on his faith. So, to-day, there 
are no more distinguished scientists than some who are faith- 
filled disciples of Jesus. But if they were in the smallest 
minority, it would be sufficient for us to say that God’s author- 
ity doesn’t rest on any diploma from the Academy, nor would 
he feel honored by one of its medals. It makes a vast deal 
of difference to the “ wise men” whether they are Christian 
believers or not; but it oughtn’t to make much difference to 
anybody else—least of all to the cause of God. 

But Aaron’s rod swallowed up their rods (v.12). That isthe 
way the thing works sooner or later. No matter how many 
unbelieving “ wise men” there are in opposition to the truth 
of God, in the long run one firm believer is more than a 
match for all of them together. The wonders of science 
dwindle in comparison with the wonders of religion. All 
that has been discovered in the realms of geology, or of 
astronomy, of history, ethnology, geography, or archzology, 
has failed to show the slightest error in the Bible disclosures 
in that particular branch of science. The Bible itself is the 
wonder of wonders. Christianity is such a marvel that it 
ought to be convincing evidence of its divine mission to every 
impartial investigator. Whether it be idolatry, or spiritism, 
or rationalism, or socialism, or any other form of gross error, 
it is sufficient to watch its progress and note its results. The 
rod of Aaron will swallow up all their rods, and then be 
ready for the next spawning of unbelief. 

Hitherto thou wouldest not hear (v.16). It was not that God 
had withheld his messages from Pharaoh until now ; but that 
Pharaoh had refused to receive them. God had been patient 
with the reluctant king. God had met the king’s doubts, and 
had answered his natural questionings, but all to no purpose. 
Pharaoh didn’t want to be convinced ; there was the trouble. 
If you find a man obeying all of God’s commandments that 
he knows anything about, and having doubts only where no 
light has been given him, you need have very little concern 
for that man. He will doubtless have more light, and will 
follow it. But when you see a man giving more prominence 
to the things he can’t understand than to those he can, and 
being readier to carp at the ways of God that are beyond his 
knowledge than to obey the commands of God which are 
indisputable, you may be sure that the cause of that man’s 
doubts is in an eyil heart and not in a poorly informed head. 
When he says that God’s teachings are not clear to him, you 
can answer, But the trouble is that hitherto thou wouldest not 
hear. God has spoken plainly enough, but you have closed 
your ears to his teachings. 

In this thou shalt know that Iam the Lord (v.17). God will 
see to it that every man believes in him sooner or later. 
There will be an end of doubt in one way, if not in another. 
God wants men to walk by faith ; but if they refuse to do 
this they shall have visible evidence that he is the Lord. 
“God tried every gentle-way to win me,” said one; “but I 
wouldn’t heed his loving calls. Then he pressed me more 
heavily, but I resisted him still. It wasn’t until he had taken 
my last child from my arms, and I stood all alone in the 
world, that I even looked toward God. Oh that I had been 
wise, and had yielded to him before all this!” - It is a perilous 
thing to press God for evidence of his power. It is a peril- 
ous thing to refuse attention to God’s gentlest calls. Hasn't 
God given sufficient proof that he is God? Dare you defy 
his power by delaying obedience to the commands he has 
already made plain to you? Would you have the waters you 
now look to for your refreshing turned to blood before your 
eyes? God can do this, if nothing short of it will bring you 
to a recognition of his authority. 





TEACHING HINTS. 


BY THE EDITOR. 


Here is the struggle which goes on the world over, genera- 
tion after generation: Moses and the magicians; God’s mes- 
sengers and God’s opponents; duty and doubtings. If this 
isn’t a lesson of practical application to every-day life, where 
will you find one? 

You probably have no scholar whose name is Pharaoh; 
you certainly have none who is king of Egypt; but every 
scholar in your class has got to settle the very question which 
this lesson shows Pharaoh to have considered; namely, 
Shall I obey the Lord’s commandment, or not? 

It would be very easy to fritter away time in the class over 





points of this lesson which can never be made clear, and which 
it would do no special good to have clear." Was it a regular 
serpent or a crocodile into which Aaron’s rod was turned? 
How did the magicians manage to keep up their show of 
wonder-working ? Were they jugglers or mediums? Did 
Pharaoh really doubt whether Moses and Aaron were God's 
messengers, or did he lie when he expressed a doubt on the 
subject? Precisely what is meant by the declarations con- 
cerning the hardening of Pharaoh’s heart? There is no end 
to such questions as these; and no profitable end to their dis- 
cussion. It is better to leave them out of sight until points 
which are manifestly clear and all-important have received 
due attention. 

One thing is certain, Pharaoh didn’t claim that he was 
ready to obey the Lord’s voice if he should know it as the 
Lord’s. When he was told what was his duty, he was a great 
deal more anxious to find excuses for not doing as he was 
commanded, than to be prompt in obedience to God. In this 
Pharaoh sinned grievously ; and whoever follows his example 
is a grievous sinner also. 

There is not a scholar in your class but has greater light 
than Pharaoh had. Are all of your scholars doing better 
than Pharaoh did? 





HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 
BY FAITH LATIMER. 


Whenever there is an unusual word in the title of a lesson, 
make it plain; therefore, give the meaning of “ magicians,” 
—men who could work wonders (not real miracles), but were 
so quick and cunning as to seem to do strange things, tricks, 
and secrets, only known to themselves. . 

There were such men in the king of Egypt’s court, called 
wise men and sorcerers. They had studied much, watched 
the stars, the winds and storms, and often foretold the future, 
beside doing strange and almost impossible things. 

Who was the king of Egypt when God told Moses he 
would send him to deliver the people? What had God 
promised Moses in the words of one of our golden texts? 
What strange sight did Moses see in the desert?’ Why was 
it “holy ground”? What signs did God help Moses and 
Aaron to do, which proved that God was with them? Did 
the people believe when they saw the signs? How did they 
prove that they believed? Before whom did Moses and. 
Aaron and some of the elders go? What did they say to 
Pharaoh? How did he answer them at first? What more 
did they say to pray him to let them go? What did the 
king bid Moses and Aaron do? The brothers went back to 
the people, and the cruel king made their burdens yet 
heavier. : 

Before the king.—God sent the brothers again to Pharaoh, 
and told them to do some of the signs before him. Their 
only weapon or sign of power was the same rod which they 
had used in the wilderness. Not only the shepherds carried 
a rod, but the nobles and gentlemen in Egypt often carried a 
long, tall staff. Sometimes this rod the brothers used is 
called “ Aaron’s rod ;” sometimes, “the rod of Moses,” and 
again “the rod of God,” because God showed them how to 
use it as a sign or token of his power and help. Aaron threw 
down his rod before Pharaoh and his servants, and the rod 
changed to a serpent. The wise men could do many strange 
things with serpents, and Pharaoh sent for them, — the 
“magicians” as they were called. They came, and did the 
same with their enchantments. Even now, in Egypt there 
are men called “conjurers,” or “ enchanters,” who perform 
tricks with serpents; they make them seem dead and stiff 
like a stick, and suddenly bring them to life, Something 
like this they did then; for each man cast down his rod, and 
it became a serpent. But they did not pick them up again, 
for Aaron’s rod swallowed all the rest, 

Did the king believe? No, just as God knew and told 
Moses it was going to be,—“ his heart was hardened.” Many 
times over, we are told that Pharaoh’s heart was hardened, 
and as often that God hardened Pharaoh’s heart. Let us see 
what Pharaoh did, and find what a hard heart means, and 
what it does, Pharaoh set himself against God. God said 
he would bring his people out from that land, and the king 
said they should not go. God sent some dreadful punish- 
ments, called plagues, upon the king and all Egypt. We 
learn about the first plague in to-day’s lesson. 

In the morning, Pharaoh went to the river Nile, the beau- 
tiful river which the Egyptians worshipped. Perhaps he 
went to bathe in its holy waters, or to see his servants measure 
how deep it was, as they did every day, or he may have gone 
to worship. Waiting for him, as God told him to do, stand- 
ing on the river’s brink, was the old man, who once lay there 
in the little basket when another king’s daughter saved him. 
In his hand he had the rod; he said the words God told him 
to say,—“ Let my people go.” He told Pharaoh that God 
would show him that he was the Lord; that he would strike 
the waters with his rod, and they should be turned to blood. 
Could they drink or use the water? What kind of god was 
such a river as that ? 

Many children hear with wonder the story of the ten 
plagues; those who are interested, might get some home 
help and bring you next week a written list of the plagues; 
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and you can then briefly explain how each one was a blow at 
their false worship; how the magicians owned “It is the 
finger of God.” Make the children’s knowledge of the his- 
tory more than mere information; teach it as a proof of the 
power and patience of God. 

Was it of any use for Pharaoh to set up his will against 
the will and word of God? What is said of Pharaoh’s 
heart? What is a hard heart? Does it mean that God 
hardened the king’s heart, and Pharaoh was not to blame? 
No; Pharaoh hardened his own heart, but God knew before- 
hand that he would. God kept trying him, giving him 
chances to change and repent ; patiently waiting, giving him 
warning, time to obey; and yet each time he was more and 
more determined. God sent the lessons; but when Pharaoh 
would not learn, his heart grew worse and worse, and God 
left him to be an example forever of a hard heart. To show 
that pride, self-will and selfishness can make a heart like 
stone. Can God melt such a heart ? 

Have repeated and learned Ezekiel 36: 26. Tenderly ex- 
plain this and the promises in the following verses, telling 
how for Jesus’ sake the spirit will be given, and the stony 
heart melted by love. 





ILLUSTRATION HINTS. 


Suppose that some man suddenly appeared on earth work- 
ing miracles and proclaiming that the gospel of Christ is a 
delusion, would that prove any more than did the miracles 
wrought by Pharaoh’s magicians? See Galatians 1: 8; 
Matthew 24: 24; Revelation 16: 14. Ifsomenightit should 
be found written on the heavens in letters of fire, “God is 
false,” who would believe it? If the devil appears in the form 
ef an angel of light, it proves nothing against the angels; but 
the reverse. It is only good coin that is worth counterfeiting. 
Prepare the children against the evil effects of spiritualism. 
If its wonders are false, they prove nothing; if true, we are 
warned in the New Testament to shun them as inventions of 
the adversary. 

In accordance with a vow a Hindu once bandaged up his 
eyes so tightly that not a single ray of light could enter them. 
So he continued for years. At last, when his vow was com- 
pleted, he threw off his bandage, but only to find that through 
disuse he had completely lost his sight. In one sense, he had 
deprived himself of sight; in another, God had deprived 
him of it. So it was with Pharaoh’s spiritual sight. 

Then comes the warning of consequences. The unruly 
horse must be controlled by bit and bridle. The man who 
offends against society is punished more heavily for each 
fresh offence. It is very pleasant to go floating down the 
river toward the rapids. The current is so gentle that one 
can easily regain the bank. But remain in that current, in 
spite of all warnings, just one moment too long, and you and 
your boat will go over the falls. 

Iying Wonders.—See Bertram’s Homiletic Cyclopedia, p. 
597,  3544,—When Miracles are to be Received; ¢ 3545,— 
The Kingdom of Lies. 

The Hardened Heart.—See The Biblical Treasury, vol. 4, p. 
148, 3 889,—The Hardening of Pharaoh’s Heart; vol. 7, p. 
14, 3 1377,—A Lesson from the Stones; Bowes’s Illustrative 
Gatherings, First Series, p. 188.—Similes of the Hardened 
Heart; Spencer’s Things New and Old, p. 151, 3 578,—The 
Remedy for a Hard Heart; Bertram’s Homiletic Cyclopedia, 
p. 391, ¢ 2279,—God and Pharaoh. 

A Warning of Consequences.—See The Biblical Treasury, 
vol. 6, p. 141, 3 1310,— What False Signals Lead To; vol. 7, 
p- 16, @ 1382,—Unheeded .Warnings ; Bowes’s Illustrative 
Gatherings, First Series, p. 453,—Punishment Delayed; 
Cawdray’s Treasury of Similes, p. 196,—Unregarded Judg- 
ments; Foster’s Prose Illustrations, First Series, p. 655, 2 
5969,—A Rejected Warning. 





QUESTION HINTS. 


BY MISS ANNA T. PEARCE. 


Introductory.—Under what circumstances did God reaffirm 
his purpose to speedily reveal the significance of his name 
Jehovah? (Exod. 6:3 with preceding connection.) What 
is the relation between this name and that given in Exodus 
3:14? How only had the patriarchs known him? (6: 4.) 
How were their children hereafter to know him? (6: 5-8.) 
Was their courage revived by the promise, or not? (6: 9.) 
What is the primary meaning of prophet? (compare 7: 1 
with 4: 16.) What were the ages of the brothers when they 
began the wonders of Egypt? (7: 7.) 

Exod, 7: 8, 9.—Does God invite man unto a blind or an 
intelligent faith in him? (John 20: 30, 31.) Is it just or 
reasonable to reject Christ without fully examining the evi- 
dences of his power? What is the extent of man’s power in 
executing the divine will? (v. 10; Luke 10:19.) What 
evidence of our authority as Christian ambassadors should 
we furnish the world? How did Pharaoh test this sign of 
power? (vy. 11.) Did he do right or wrong in this? What 
excuse for unbelief prevails to-day as Christians and world- 
lings are compared together? Who were the wise men, and 
who the sorcerers? What was their sin? (2 Tim. 3: 8.) 
What shall be manifest respecting all such? (2 Tim, 3; 9.) 





In what loss was their folly seen? (v.12.) Is it probable 
that their rods were charmed serpents, or that evil spirits 
actually aided them, or that God permitted their transient 
success? (Acts 16: 16-18, suggestive only.) How was 
Pharaoh affected? (v. 13.) How should he have been? 
How is God’s mercy seen in the character of the sign given? 
What was its great meaning? (Isa. 25: 8; 1 Cor. 15: 56, 57.) 
Was it therefore by the mercy or by the severity of God that 
Pharaoh’s heart was hardened? What authority have we 
for regarding the form of the serpent as a type of the cruci- 
fied one? (Rom. 8:3; John 3: 14.) 

Verses 14-18.—Why did God resort to calamitous signs, 
and what was the first one? What is the prospect of those 
who despise God’s goodness? (Rom. 2: 4,5.) How exten- 
sive was this first plague? (vs. 19, 20.) What was its typical 
meaning? (Rev. 16: 4-6.) How was this life-sustaining 
element converted for the use of Christ’s friends at the begin- 
ning of his ministry? (John 2: 7-9.) How was Pharaoh 
affected by this first warning? (vs. 22-25.) Name the other 
plagues in their order? How was the polluting effect of sin 
shown in the second? (8: 3, 4, with Rev. 16: 13,14.) In 
which one was the earth cursed? In which was the air 
polluted? What was the common meaning of all? (Rom. 
6:23.) In which one did the magicians first fail? What 
did they confess? (8: 19.) What additional kind of evidence 
of the superiority of Israel’s God was given in the fourth and 
following plagues? (8: 22, 23.) In which one did Pharaoh 
inquire the reality of the new evidence? (9: 6,7.) In which 
one were the magicians most signally discomfited? (9: 11.) 
Which one was so arranged as to test and divide among the 
Egyptians? (9: 19-21.) What was the eighth plague, and 
how was Pharaoh entreated? (10: 7.) What did he decree 
at the close of the ninth one? (10: 28, 29.) How often had 
he relented in suffering and retracted in deliverances? What 
attitude of soul should our afflictions generate? What spirit 
should be born of our deliverances ? 





BLACKBOARD HINTS. 


———— aS tan, ete Acc 


PHARAOH 
HARDENED 
HIS 
HEART 


AGAINST THE VOICE OF GOD? 





HARDEN NOT YOUR HEARTS. | 








HITHERTO THOU WOULDEST NOT HEAR. | 








THOU SHALT KNOW THAT 
I AM THE LORD. 








ORIENTALISMS OF THE LESSON. 
BY PROFESSOR ISAAC H. HALL. 


The readiness of Orientals, of all men, to demand and 
expect a miracle in proof of a divine mission, meets us at 
every turn. Wonders are continually pretended and believed, 
not only by the Muhammedans, but by the corrupt Christian 
sects, and the almost creedless Bedwin. It seems to be almost 
wholly the prerogative of the cultured (as it certainly is of 
the reflecting) to see the invisible things of God, even his 
power and divinity, from the things that are made. Such 
people need no miracle to teach them the existence of a God, 
or his rule of morals and benevolence. But those who have 
scarcely learned even the desirability of making passion sub- 
servient to reason can scarcely be expected to get along with- 
out a sign, either present or historical. And even the subtle 
reasoner will sometimes—nay, often—doubt the correctness 
of his discursus, and seek after a sign. So long as we have 
to confess that human vision or knowledge is limited, and 
therefore our premises and basis of reasoning—based on ob- 
servation and testimony—can scarcely ever be free from 
suspicion, so long must some suspicion attach to our every | 
conclusion. 

It was most thoroughly oriental to expect Pharaoh to ask 
Moses and Aaron to show a miracle in proof of their mission. 
Upon that, and not upon any process of sound reasoning, 
would turn the effect of their mission. Failing in that, the 
populace might tear them to pieces in passion and fury; with 
it, the reverence, or the superstition, would bring the Egyptians 
entirely to their feet. 

In the East we need do no more than point to the annual 
miracle of the holy fire, each Easter at Jerusalem; nor need 
we go East to find credulity that swallows shams quite as 
wretched. The late Anglican Bishop Gobat frequently re- 
monstrated with the Greek Church ecclesiastics against per- 
petuating the humbug; and the latter are said to have never 





ventured to tell the former shat they themselves believed in it ; 


but to have justified the continuance of the fraud by the 
popular demand, as well as by the value of the offerings it 
attracted. In a recent work entitled “Six Months in Meccah” 
are several passages instructive on this point. Legends of 
miracle soon pass into settled matters of belief; and a saint 
who could not work miracles in that region would hardly be 
of even as much consideration as the devil himself, with his 
lying wonders. 


A word or two may be needed as to the “wise men,” the 
“sorcerers,” and the “magicians” of verse 11. The term for 
“wise men’ is one everywhere used in the East to the 
present day, and more nearly in the sense of this passage 
than of that of the term as elsewhere commonly used in the 
Hebrew Bible. It is the word which furnishes the common. 
designation of the doctor of medicine, whether the skilled 
and scientific westerner, or the quack or juggler of either 
quarter of the world. The oriental conceptions of a physician 
are not yet set free from the idea of magic. Full faith is 
put in their exercise, by occult means, of supernatural power, 
of incantations, and the like. The belief in demoniacal pos- 
session, and the casting out of jins (genii of the Arabian 
Nights) is still held in full persuasion by perhaps the majority 
of Eastern peoples. Native physicians sometimes greatly 
annoy the western physicians by their ancient and mystical 
ideas in diagnosis, and not the least in their ideas of micro- 
scopical examination. The “wise men” were, and to a large 
extent still are, those skilled in occult arts; in those wherein 
study will reveal magic, and in certain methods of controlling 
either the influence of the supernatural, or such as may be 
natural, though hidden from the uninitiated sight, and seem- 
ing to the ordinary eye to be miraculous. A belief is enter- 
tained both in magic of a forbidden sort and in that of a sort 
lawful, such as the medieval alchemists used to laud so’ 
highly. 

The “sorcerers” were probably the incantatores, charmers, 
mutterers of magic formulas, which the student will find 
enough about in investigating the old English laws on witch- 
craft ; on which there is a deal of curious learning in no less 
profound a source than Coke’s Institutes. And, what may 
surprise those who do not know that law is elaborated far 
more in civil than in criminal trials, the nice distinctions of 
the law of witchcraft were elaborated chiefly in suits for 
damages, aside from the direct administration of the laws 
themselves. Even in that last throe of the world-old delu- 
sion, the terrorism in Massachusetts in 1692, wherein the 
hate or prejudice of some bad men and women was gratified 
by the hanging (not burning of any, as is slanderously re- 
ported) of nineteen persons, all in accordance with an English 
statute bearing the regnal name of James the Second, and the 
“peine forte et dure” of the common law applied to one who 
refused to plead~all of which seems to have been the begin- 
ning of the end of the delusion, for witch hanging in England 
itself seems scarcely to have lasted a century later—no ques- 
tions of any moment on the law of the subject appear to 
have been raised. 

But in Syriac and Ethiopic, the word used to define these 
“sorcerers” would mean no more than “those who pray,” or 
“are praying.” 

The “magicians” appears to be a word almost equivalent 
in its way to the New Testament “scribes;” not so much 
that they wrote, but that they interpreted or unfolded the 
secret will.of the higher powers. They answer also in a 
measure to the prophets, both inspired and uninspired, 
though the latter sort might also partly define the “ wise 
men.” Yet the word is one which might include both the 
preceding classes. With regard to Egyptian magic it is to 
be remembered that books containing its formulas were the 
exclusive property of the king, and were consulted only by 
the college of priests and wise men, as they were called in 
upon occasion by the sovereign. We do not know any too 
much of the details of the subject, though we have some 
light. On certain days it was not lawful to utter certain 
words or names. About these the magicians are supposed to 
have been experts, 

With regard to the “enchantments,” there is nothing in 
the words of Moses to lead us fairly to suppose that anything 
but deception is meant; such as is common to all jugglers’ 
tricks, of which this would be none extraordinary. How the 
narration strikes oriental eyes may be gathered from the 
relation in the seventh Sura of the Koran: “And when they 
had cast down [their rods], they enchanted the eyes of the 
men [who were present], and terrified them; and they per- 
formed a great enchantment.” “Enchartment” here means 
deception of the eyes, like the “ holding of the eyes” so com- 
mon in talmudical writings, and like the experience of the 
two disciples on their way to Emmaus. Again in the twen- 
tieth Sura: “ ... Cast down-the rod which is in thy right 
hand, and it shall swallow up that which they have made; 
for what they have made is only the deceit of an enchanter ; 
and an enchanter shall not prosper, whithersoever he cometh.” 
All through, Muhammed, like any other Oriental ancient or 
modern, considers that the king and the magicians supposed 
Moses and Aaron to be only two highly skilled magicians, 
whom the collective attainments of Egypt ought to surpass 
and put to shame, 
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BOOKS AND WRITERS. 
PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


tt publications received will be promptly noticed under this head. 
The interests of our readers will guide us in making further notice. | 


BOOKS. 


Beauty in Dress. By Miss Oakey. 
and Brothers. Price, $1.00. 





i6mo, pp. 19%. New York: Harper 


Handicapped. By Marion Harland. 


12m0o, pp, 391. 
Scribner's Sons. Price, $1.50. 


New York: Charles 


The Good as Gold MHymn-book. 


$2mo, pp. 160. New York: Biglow and 
Main, 


Price, 12 cents, or $1.00a hundred. 


Poetry of Byron. 


Chosen and arranged by 
pp. xxxi, 276. 


Matthew Arnold. 16mo, 
London and New York: 


acmillan & Co. Price, $1.25. 


Bulwer’s Novels: Leila; or, The Siege of Grenada; The Coming Race. 
(Tibraire de lace.) Vémo, pp, 4. New York: Ll. K, Funk & Co. 
Price, 50 cents. 


Madaine Deiphine. By George W. Cable, author of “ Old Creole Days,” 
‘The Grandissimes,”’ etc, 16mo, pp. iv, 125. New York: Charles 
Scribner's Sons. Price, 75 cents. 


Farm Festivals. By Will Carieton, author of “ 
Legends,” etc, 8vo, illustrated, pp. 151. 
Brothers, Price, cloth, $2.00; gilt, $2.50. 


A Suggestive Commentary on St. Luke, with critical and homiletical 
notes. By W. H, Van Doren, D.D, Edited by the Rey. Professor James 
Kernahun, London. (The Standard Series.) In two volumes, 8vo, 
pp. iv, 520; 558, New York: I. K, Funk & Co, Price, $3.75. 


A Critica! and Exegetical Commentary on | Rook of Exodus, with a 
new translation, By James G. Murph T.C.D., Professor of 
Hebrew, poling, With a preface by shy Hall, D.D. 8vo, pp. 22. 
New York: I. K, Funk & Co. Price, paper, $1.00; cloth, $1.50. 


The Popular History of the Translation of the Holy Scriptures into the 
Knglteh LOngye, with specimens of the old English versions. By 
Mrs, Hi. jonant. Revised edition continuing the history to the 
presses time, by the Rey. Thomas J. Conant, D.D, 8vo, pp. xi, 

ew York: L. K. Funk & Co. Price, $1.00. 


How I Crossed Africa fr6ém the Atlantic to the Indian Ocean through 
Unknown Countries; discovery of the great Zambesi affluents. By 

or Serpa Pinto, ‘Translated from the author’s manuscript by 
ed Lewes. In two ga 8vo, with 15 maps and 12 illustra- 


(on bP; XxX, 377; vil, 388. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 
rr 00, 


Farm Ballads,” 
New York: 


“Farm 
Harper and 


PAMPHLETS. 


A TAfe's Secret, By Mrs, Henry Wood. 
pp. 62. New Y ork: J. 8. Ogilvie & Co. 


Visited on the Childre a Ty spovel, 
Lib ewes ) 4to, pp. 
20 cents, 


A Costly Heritage: a novel. By Alice O'Hanlon. 
Library.) 4to, pp, 64 New York: Harper and 
20 cents. 


The Correspondence “sa 
Library.) 40, pp. 
20 cents, 


At the Seaside, and Other Stories. By Mary Cecll Hay. (Franklin 


Square Jabsary-) d4to, pp. 47. New York: Harper one Brothers, 
Price, 15 cents. 


A Child of Nature: & romance. By Robert Buchanan. 
Saperg i oaers) dto, pp, 55. New York: Harper and 
*rice cents, 


(The People’s Library.) 4to, 
Price, 20 cents. 


By Theo. Gift. (Franklin Square 
New York: Harper and Brothers. rice, 


“Brice, 


yrandand Louis XVITI. (Franklin Square 
ew York: Harper and Brothers. ce, 


YP hee een 
rothers, 


Franklin 
‘others. 


Among the reprints of standard religious and devotional 
books now issuing by the Carters, one or two call for 
specific mention. Zhe Cedar Christian, by the Rev. Dr. 
Theodore L, Cuyler, is the title given to a little collec- 
tion of practical papers on personal religion, gathered 
into book form and published about seventeen years ago. 
The-collection takes its title. from the title of the first 
paper. Three of the Rev. Dr, Octavius Winslow’s books, 
Midnight Harmonies, a book of comfort for the invalid and 
the distressed; T'he Precious Things of God, a compan- 
ion for the Christian in his hours of devotion and medi- 
tation; and The Work of the Holy Spirit, a volume of 
counsel and direction for the inquirer,—are well known 
and valued on both sides of the Atlantic. The same is 
true, though to.a somewhat less extent, of the Rev. Philip 
Bennett Powers’s Zhe “ I Wills” of Christ and The “I 
Wills.” of the Psalms, both of which have run through sev- 
eral large editionsin England. The former work presents 
Christ as the satisfaction of the sinner’s every need ; the 
latter presents mainly the different aspects of Christian ser- 
vice. The type of these reprints is clear, the paper and 
binding excellent. (New York: Robert Carter and Broth- 
ers.—The Cedar Christian, small 16mo, pp. vi, 215. 
Price, 75 cents.—Midnight Harmonies, small 16mo, pp. 
vii, 249. Price, 75 cents.—The Precious Things of God. 
Small 16mo, pp. viii, 424. © Price, $1.00.—The Holy 
Spirit. 12mo, pp. ix, 300. Price, $1.25.—The “I 
Wills” of Christ. 12mo, pp. xiv, 395. Price, $1.00.— 
The “I Wills” of the Psalms. 12mo, pp. xvi, 404. 
Price, $1.00.) seit CPA 

To send from their homes persons who are attacked or 
threatened with consumption is nowadays very common. 
Some such are directed to the warm South, others to the 
bracing Northwest, while nearer at hand are the pines of 
New Jersey and the lakes and hills of the Adirondacks. 
To advocate the last region, and to give an idea how to 
get and how to live there, is the object of a book, called 
The Wilderness Cure, by Mare Cook, author of Camp Lou. 
It is a capital book, too, giving, in an interesting style, 
practical hints drawn from the author’s experience. He 
warns against expecting too much, or anything too soon, 
and extels enthusiastically what undoubtedly prolonged 
his own, life and changed a miserable and precarious ex- 
istence into a happy and confident one. He has died 
since his book was written, we believe ; and the fact may 
abate somewhat the trust to be placed in his enthusiasm. 
Nevertheless, the book cannot fail to prove suggestive to 
doctors, and an instructive companion to those who in 
search of health have become exiles to the mountains. 
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(890, pp. 152. a York: William Wood & Oo. Price, 
$1.00.) fal 

There is a genuine flayor of the American soil, and a 
fidelity to the experiences of every-day life, in the poetry 
of Mr. Will Carleton, which excuses and almost makes 
the reader forget its lack of high literary excellence. 
Mr. Carleton’s poorest verse is very poor; but at his best 
he is a true poet, who knows the hearts of the men and 
women he describes, and who is able to present their 
passions and experiences in a natural manner. What he 
writes is pretty sure to “strike home” in one way or 
another ; and his true pathos and honest. helpfulness are 
quickly recognized and taken into the reader’s life. His 
poetry, however homely, is of sound moral tone, and car- 
ries with it a direct influence for good. Unlike many 
poets of hastily won renown, Mr. Carleton has not worn 
out his welcome, nor thrown itaway ; and his latest book, 
Farm Festivals, we consider his best. It is handsomely 
printed and copiously illustrated by ambitious woodcuts, 
which vary greatly in merit. (4to, cloth, pp. 151. New 
York: Harper and Brothers. Price, $2.00.) 


That elaboration of borders and the multiplicity of 
second-class engravings are not sufficient of themselves 
to give succes to a book is freshly evidenced in Guests of 
the Heart, a volume made up of selections from the 
standard religious and moral poets and magazine writers, 
—a fairly good selection, so far as it goes,—but which is 
rendered ridiculous by the cheap lavishness of its illus- 
trations and other supposed adornments. The engray- 
ings, most of which bear evidence of foreign workman- 
ship, are trashy; and the work is robbed of whatever 
value it might otherwise have possessed, asa book of 
poetry for the household, by the lack of a topical index. 
(12mo, illustrated, pp. viii, 256., Chicago: A, Craig & 
Co. Price, $1.00.) 


A new stereotyped edition of Mrs. E. Prentiss’s Stepping 
Heavenward has just been issued by A. D..F. Randolph 
& Co. It is printed on heavy paper, with clear type and 
double-leaded lines, but its distinguishing point is an 
introductory note, prepared at the request of the pub- 
lishers, giving in meagre outline the main facts of Mrs. 
Prentiss’s life, to which is added some recollections of 
Mrs. Prentiss by Mrs. Mary H. B. Field, of San José, 
California. (12mo, pp. x, 426. New Sesh: aes D. 
F, Randolph & Co. Pelee, #. 75. ) 


LITERARY NOTES AND NEWS. 


The Boston Literary World is at present publishing 
select lists of books for book-clubs and small libraries. 


Dr. F. H. Stratmann announces that the supplement 
to his Dictionary of Old English is now ready, and can 
be had on application to him at Crefeld, England. 


Mr. Lowell is collecting materials for a memoir of 
Hawthorne, in the new series of biographies of American 
men of letters, of which the first is Mr. Warner’s Wash- 
inton Irving. 


Two million dollars are wanted by the promoters of 
the scheme for the establishment of a German University 
in the United States, before they set about making their 
proposal an accomplished fact. 


Mr. C. F. Richardson’s little volume on The Choice of 
Books, published several months ago by the American 
Book Exchange, is to be republished in London on hand- 
made paper with broad migsging and vellum binding. 


Mr. Elliot Stock, thie London publisher who last year 
issued an edition of the English New Testament at the 
price of a penny, has now in preparation a French New 
Testament to be published at the same price, and designed 
for distribution on the, continent of f Europe, 


The July and Peder numbers of The Library Journal 
will be mainly devoted to a bibliography. of the Pre- 
Columban Discovery of America, by Mr. P. B. Watson. 
The June number contains a special reference list to the 
bibliography of Sir William Hamilton’s Philosophy. 

Professor Wiilcker of Kassell has just. published the 
first part of his new edition of Grein’s Library of Anglo- 
Saxon Poetry. It is somewhat humiliating to have to 
confess the fact that the Germans are far in advance of 
us in the philological and historical study of our own 
language. 


William 8. Actua! & Co. ‘have issued an English 
translation by Clara Bell, complete in two volumes, of 








MET, Bids: Ebers’s latest historical novel, Der 
Kaiser, which was noticed in these columns on ‘its pub- 
lication in Germany... The price of the volumes is 40 
cents each. 


With the number for July 2, Littell’s Living Age 
begins its hundred and fiftieth volume. This popular 
eclectic weekly keeps well up to its standard. Its selec- 
tions from the English magazines are always in good 
taste, and embrace everything that is of permanent 
value in English periodical literature. 


Mr. Henry G. Vennor, the Canadian weather prophet, 
contributes a special article on the probabilities for July 
to the number, for that month, of Stoddart’s Review. The 
Reyiew has entered into an arrangement with Mr. Ven- 
nor, by which it will be regularly supplied from month 
to month with his weather forecasts. 


A new monthly library, the Libraire de Luxe, has just 
been commenced by I. K. Funk & Co. Each number 
will be a 12mo of from 250 to 300 pages, and will be 
bound in a paper imitation of leather, and stamped in 
gold and black. The price of the library will be 50 
cents a number, or $6 per year. The first issue contains 
two of Bulwer’s novels,—Leila ; or, The Siege of Granada, 
and The Coming Race; or, The New Utopia. 


Two months ago it was suggested in The Sunday 
School Times that Dodd, Mead, & Co., who have done 
80 much for the poptlarization of art in the issue of art 
histories and kindred works should publish an elemen- 
tary history of art in one volume at a price not exceed- 
ing $2, We are glad to notice that this firm have prom- 
ised for publication by July 15, A Short History of Art, by 
Julia B. De Forest, with over two hundred illustrations, 
numerous charts, a glossary. of technical terms, and a 
complete index. The price of the volume will be $2. 


WORK AND WORKERS 


—L gt. 


CONVENTION CALENDAR FOR 1881. 


Mississippi, state, at Jackson 

Kentucky, state, at Elizabethtown August 2-4 
Indian Territory, territorial, at Atoka_.......-.August 11, 12 
Georgia, state, at Griffin August 24, 25 
North Carolina, state, at Salem September 1, 2 
New Hampshire, state, at Rochester: November 1-3 
New Jersey, state, at Passaic November 15-17 


SUNDAY- SCHOOL ‘ASSEMBLIES. 


Island-Park, Rome City, Indiana June 28-July 12 
Bismarck Grove Sunday-school Assembly and Congress, at 


Round, Lake Sunday-school Assembly, at Round Lake, New 
VOR tenth <s'aewetl-cndrretth pte caneb ar emenb= July 6-13 
Cumberland. Valley Sendamenhenl Assembly at Oakville, 
Pennsylyania July 13-20 
Ocean Groye Sunday-school Congress, at Ocean Grove, New 


Thousarid Islands Sunday-school Parliament, at Thousand 
Islands Park, New York July 20-29 
Seaside Sunday-school Assembly, at Asbury Park, New Jer- 
August 2-12 

Wisconsin State Sunday-sehool eon 5: at Green Lake, 
August 2-12 

Chautauqua Sunday-school Agnelli, at Chautauqua, New 
August 2-18 





WORKERS IN COUNCIL. 

—At the Nebraska State Sunday-school Convention, 
held at Hastings, June 14-16, a committee was appointed 
to take into consideration the expediency of a Sun- 
day-school Assembly for the state. The committee re- 
ported in favor of the establishment of an assembly, and 
a special committee was appointed, with power to act in 
the matter. 

—At the Dakota Territory Sunday-school Convention 
held at Parker; June 21-23, the Rev. W.S. Bell, in an 
address on “The look backward and forward” gave a 
brief review of the history of Sunday-schools in Dakota 
Territory from the formation of the first school, June 14, 
1861. The reports from the various counties, presented 
to the convention, were mainly encouraging. It was 
decided to hold next year’s convention at Mitchell. 


—lIn spite of the unfavorable character of the weather, 
June 15-17, the lowa State Annual Sunday-school conven- 
tion, then held in the First Methodist Episcopal Church 
of Burlington, was able to show a good attendance. The 
Rev./E. K. Young of Cedar Falls delivered a fresh and 
enthusiastic. speech on “ The teacher’s outfit,” in which, 
taking the ground that. the efficiency of the teacher has 
more to do with the success of Sunday-school work than 
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all other human agencies, he tried to show the high 
standard of spirit, method, and attainment, to which 
every teacher should be loyal. In a speech on “The 
Sunday-school of the future,’ Mr. E. C. Chapin con- 
tended that a broader and more comprehensive view of 
the field and the work is needed; that a corps of trained 
teachers—paid, if necessary—should be engaged in the 
work ; and that better rooms, better books, and more social 
strength in the Sunday-school organization, were de- 
manded, The report of Mr. W.B. Stewart, secretary and 
treasurer, showed a gratifying increase in the appreciation 
on the part of the masses of Sunday-school workers and 
members of the object and intent of the state association. 
Indifference on the part of some called to be leaders in the 
work, the lack of co-operation on the part of state officers, 
and a deficiency in the finances of the association, were 
among the things which had to be complained of; and 
strong resolutions calling for a more thorough organization 
and the appointment of a special and competent worker to 
organize county and district conventions were adopted. 
It was also resolved to change the convention from a 
mass meeting to a meeting of delegates, and to put forward 
the time of holding the convention from the second to 
the first Tuesday in June. The next convention will be 
held at Webster City, with Mr. W. B. Stewart of Dubuque 
as president, and Mr. Will F. Barclay of Parkersburg as 
secretary and treasurer. 


COUNCILS IN PROSPECT. 


—tThe course of normal instruction at the Cumberland 
Valley Sunday-school Assembly will touch the Inter- 
national lessons for this and the following year. Its 
scope is indicated in the following outline: Lesson 1.— 
The Book of Genesis ; Lesson 2.—Teaching Power; Les- 
son 3.—The Book of Exodus; Lesson 4.—How to In- 
crease the Spiritual Power of Our Teaching; Lesson 5.— 
The Books of Leviticus, Numbers, and Deuteronomy ; 
Lesson 6.—Helps, and How to Use Them; Lesson 7.— 
The Journeys of Jesus (first section); Lesson 8,— 
Methods of Bible Study ; Lesson 9,—The Journeys of 
Jesus (second section); Lesson 10.—Christ the Model 
Teacher. Bulletin No. 2 of the Assembly giving details 
as to the price of tents, boarding, etc., is now issued. 
Persons desiring information on these points should 
address Mr. D. N. Thomas, Newville, Pa. 


—As yet only a partial programme of the Chautauqua 
meetings has been issued. The general daily exercises 
in the School of Languages beginning July 7, are as fol- 
lows: The morning of each week-day except Saturday 
will be devoted to class studies in German, French, 
Greek, and Latin. The afternoon of each week-day 
except- Saturday will be devoted to class: studies in 
Hebrew, Anglo-Saxon, Elocution, Phonography, and 
English Literature. On Tuesday evening of each week 
Professor A. Lalande will deliver a lecture in French ; 
and on Friday evenings Professor J. H. Worman will 
deliver lectures in German. Beside these, special days 
are set apart for special subjects. A Teachers’ Retreat 
will be held July 10 to August 6, in which Professors 
J. W. Dickenson, 8. F. Frost, F. W. Osborne, C. W. 


- Wasson, ©. C. Bragdon, Mr. C, F. Richardson, and others, 


will take part. The public meetings will begin on Satur- 
day, July 30, with a missionary conference, after which 
Signor Gavazzi of Italy .will deliver a sermon. In the 
afternoon Signor Gavazzi will speak on “ Italy past and 
present.” August 2, the temperance day, is also the day 
for the opening of the Sunday-school Assembly, which, 
extends to August 18. On Tuesday, August 16, the 
Chautauqua school of Theology will be opened with a 
sermon on John the Baptist, by Luther T. Townsend, 
D.D., dean of the school. 
later, 


SUNDAY-SCHOOLS. 


—Of the 2,255 scholars belonging to the schools of the 
East London Auxiliary of the London Sunday-school 
Union, 1,652 presented themselves at the recent an- 
nual examination. Of these, fifty-four received prizes, 
and sixty received honorable mention. First-class cer- 
tificates were gained by 394, and second-class certificates 
by 770. The proportion of successful candidates is some- 
what lower than that of last year. 

—Mr. H. 8S. Newman tells in The London Christian of 
the introduction of Sunday-schools into India: “ A young 
American lands at Lucknow. He has been active in 
Sunday-schools in his own land, and longs to engage in 
the same work in India. But the senior missionaries 
shake their heads and say, ‘We must stop Crayen’s 
Sunday-schools, or the Hindus will take their children 
from our day-schools.’ Just then Dr. Thorburn of Cal- 
cutta steps in and says: ‘He is a young man with a lot 


Fuller details will be given. 





of fresh zeal. Let him alone awhile.’ Young Craven 
is let alone, others come to help him, and when I lately 
visited Lucknow there were a thousand heathens attend- 
ing the American Sunday-schools in that city.” 


—On Sunday, June 26, about twenty.of the delegates 
from the United States to the International Convention 
availed themselves of an invitation to visit the Sunday- 
school of the St. James Cathedral in Toronto, which is 
claimed to be the largest Sunday-school in Canada, the 
roll including the names of 1,825 children and sixty 
teachers. The average attendance is about six hundred, 
not including the infant class, which has an average 
attendance of abdut three hundred. The school building 
is a commodious one, with lofty ceilings and flying arches. 
The school meets on the ground-floor of the main build- 
ing, while the ladies’ Bible class and the young men’s 
meetings are held in the wings. The infant class meets 
in the second story. The delegates were received by Mr. 
Gillespie, superintendent of the school, and the Hon. 
8. H. Blake, who conducted the quarterly review in their 
presence, that being the lesson for the day. At the con- 
clusion of the lesson, the visitors were presented with 
illuminated Scripture cards as a memento of the occasion. 


EVANGELISTIC. 


—The Rey. Charles H. Spurgeon took occasion in a 
recent sermon to urge the necessity for evangelistic work 
in London, which, he said, was getting to be the most 
heathenish city under the sun. 


—Mr. H. H. Booth reports in the War Cry, the organ 
of the Salvation Army, that the prospects of the work in 
Paris, where so much opposition was at first manifested 
that the civil authorities had to interfere, are now bright- 
ening. If a fair degree of success should follow the 
work in the metropolis, the army will immediately extend 
its operations to other parts of France. Meanwhile the 
McAl!! Mission is prospering, its fiftieth hall in France 
having been opened but a few days ago. 

—Mr. D. L. Moody’s summer conference for Christian 4 
workers, to be held at Northfield in August, will include 
a course of biblical instruction upon Christian doctrine, 
taking up the topics, Sin, Redemption, Repentance, 
Justification, etc. Such methods of evangelistic work as 
the promotion of revivals, dealing with the anxious, and 
the care of young converts will also be discussed. 
Dr. Andrew Bonar of Scotland will be present during 
the month, and will take daily part in the conferences, 

—Writing from Marseilles, M. Saillens gives some 
details of the work there. He says: “ We have now 
seven stations in Marseilles and one in Nice, and we are 
about to open another here. The work in both cities has 
given encouragement. In Nice it was feared that 
Romanism on the one hand and frivolity on the other— 
both of which live very well together—would be serious 
obstecles ; yet the meetings, small at first, have steadily 
increased, and some fruits haye already been seen, 
although we began there only three months ago. The 
medical branch here is doing well, About sixty patients 
attend weekly; some of them have derived spiritual 
benefits from our intercourse with them. Three Bible 
ladies attached to the mission follow them up in their 


houses.” 
4 
—Medical missions are on the increase in this country. 


Two years ago one was opened in Philadelphia, and 
about a year thereafter another in Chicago. And now 
the Medical Mission proposed for New York several 
months ago has become an established fact. The Mission 
was opened two weeks ago at No. 5 Broadway, in rooms 
specially fitted for the purpose. The object of the pro- 
moters, as stated in their circular, is “to reach that 
numerous class of poor persons always to be found ina 
large city, who are generally inaccessible to the gospel, 
by giving them gratuitous medical relief, and at the same 
time preaching the gospel to them,—this linking to- 
gether in the missionary-physician the efforts to heal the 
body and to save the soul having been found in other 
places effectual for the salvation of thousands who other- 
wise, apparently, would not have been saved.” At the 
inaugural meeting, Dr. A. C. Post, Dr. D. B. McCarter; 
and other gentlemen of experience in the work of medi- 
cal missions, were present. Dr. George D. Dowkontt, 
who has had considerable experience in this line in 
Liverpool and Philadelphia, was appointed medical 
superintendent. It is proposed to keep the doors of the 
mission open daily, except Sunday, from 9.30 to 10 A. M., 
to receive the names of those who need to be visited at 
home, and from 1.30 to 2 P. M. every day, except Satur- 
day, for those able to attend the dispensary. A short 
gospel service will be held at 2 o’clock, after which the 
patients will be given due attention, the only recom- 





mendation required being that of sickness and poverty. 


inary 


There are no charges for medicine or treatment, but 
thank-offerings will be received. 
- 


TEMPERANCE. 

—A prize of two thousand francs is offered by the 
French Temperance Society for the best essay on the ques- 
tion, “ Do alcoholic drinks introduced into the physical 
economy undergo any modifications there?” 
petition remains open till January, 1882. 

-~It was resolved at the annual meeting of the British 
Woman’s Temperance Association to unite with the 
Christian Woman’s Temperance Union of America “in 
petitioning the Evangelical Alliance for one entire day 
in the week of prayer in 1882, to be devoted to the sub- 
ject of temperance.” 


The com- 


—Temperance workers are to be congratulated on the 
very successful national temperance convention held 
June 21 and 22 at Saratoga Springs, New York. © Repre- 
sentative men and women of almost every denomination 
and temperance organization from the United States and 
Canada were present. The Rev. Dr. A. J. Gordon was 
chosen president: and among the speakers were Mr. J. B. 
Gough; Miss Frances E. Willard, who gave an interesting 
account of her work in the South; Miss M. E, Winslow, 
who spoke on the relation of educational institutions to 
the temperance movement; and the Rey. Alfred Taylor, 
who delivered a characteristic address on ““The pen and 
press as promoters of temperance.” Dr. Gordon’s speech 
“The law of God prohibitory” was in his best style, 
Resolutions, among others, rceaflirming the duty of total 
abstinence and endorsing the movement for introducing 
temperance into public schools, were adopted. 


—Among the announcements of temperance camp- 
meetings, whieh are unusually numerous this year, are 
the following: A meeting of the National Temperance 
Society, at Ocean Groye, New Jersey, July 22, to be 
addressed by the Hon. Neal Dow and other prominent 
workers; an international meeting at Grimsby, Canada, 
July 23 to 31; an international meeting at Thousand 
Island Park, New York, August 2 to 7; the seventh 
national camp-meeting of the National Temperance 
Society at Cazenovia Lake, New York, August 10 to 14; 
and various meetings will be held at Clear Lake, Iowa, 
July 12 to 17; at Ocean Beach, New Jersey, under 
direction of the Rev. D. C. Babcock, July 16 and 17; 
at Island Heights, New Jersey, July 20 to 24; at Maren- 
cook, Maine, July 28 to August 1; at Chautauqua, New 
York, Temperance day, August 2; at Ocean Grove, New 
Jersey, under the direction of the Woman’s National 
Christian Temperance Union, August 8 to 5; at Silver 
Lake, New York, under charge of the Rev. C, H. Mead, 
August 9 to 16; at Bismarck Grove, Kansas, August 10 
to 17; at Old Orchard Beach, Maine, August 18 to 17; 
at Mount Tabor, New J ersey, August 16 to 17; at Lake 
Bluff, Illinois, August 20 to 29; at Ocean City, near 
Atlantic City, New Jersey, August 24 to 28. 


GENERAL. 


—A Young Men’s Christian Association has just been 
established among the students of the University of Wis- 
consin. ; 

—Among the subjects announced for lecture before 
the advanced class of Andover. Theological Seminary, 
session 1881—1882, is ‘ Sunday-school work,” by the Rey. 
A. E. Dunning. 


—The English Congregationalists have determined to 
celebrate the jubilee of the Congregational Union of - 
England and Wales by the creation of a fund to pay off 
chapel debts and to increase the salaries of ministers. 


—The committee appointed for the purpose of consid- 
ering the expediency of revising the Welsh version of 
the New Testament in accordance with the New Revis- 
ion of the English have reported in favor of undertak- 
ing the work. 

—During the summer months the Primary Teachers’ 
Union of Philadelphia will meet as usual every Satur- 
day at 4 P. M. in the’parlor of Association Hall, Fifteenth 
and Chestnut streets, for the study of the lesson and the 
advancement of primary class work. 

—A new memorial drinking fountain, in ecommemora- 
tion of the Centenary of Sunday-schools has just been 
erected in Roker Park, Sunderland, England, and pre- 
sented to the city corporation by the scholars, teachers, 
and friends of Sunday-schools in Sunderland. 


—Good work in one department of religious work seldom 
fails to carry its results into other departments as well. 
Mr. Moody’s evangelistic labors last winter in San Fran- 
cige@o have resulted in the clearance of the debt on the 
Young Men’s Christian Association of that city. The 
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roll of membership in the Association 
now numbers 500, and all the meetings are 
well sustained. 


~ BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 


A correct statement of the circulation of The 
Sunday School Times is given each week, The 
regular edition this week for subscribers is 42, 000 
copies, Adwertisers are free to examine the sub- 
soription list at any time, The uniform rate 
for ordinary advertisements is 20 cents per agate 
line for each and every insertion, excepting for 
the months of November and December, when the 
rate is 30 cents per line. Large extra editions, 
for special use, are printea during these months 
in addition to the issue for subscribers. 

Exopvus.—C. H. M.’s Notes on Exodus. 
Splendid helps for the present Sabbath 
school lessons. Price,75c. J. A. Whipple, 
cas No. 8 Hamilton Place, Boston, Mass. 








_ SPECIAL NOTICES. 


The A. 8. T. Co., ever since the introduction of the 
metal shoe tip by them, have been searching for some 
material that h ite merits as to wear, and not its 
objectionable appearance. This they now have in 
their tip known as the A. 8. T. Co, Black, and parents 
should ask for them. 











PINTO’S GREAT WO WORK ON AFRICA, 


HOW | CROSSED AFRICA: 


From the Atlantic to the Indian Ocean, through 
unknown countries ; discovery of the great 
Zambesi affluents, etc. 

BY MAJOR SERPA PINTO. 


Translated from the author's MSS. b: 
ALFRED ELWES, 
With % Full-page and 118 Half-page and smaller Illus- 
trations, 13 small Maps, and 1 large one. Two 
vols, 8vo, 
Extra Cloth, $7.00, Half calf, $11.00. 





+ ens wall . and in its wa; 
highly’ vainabte as L ite te tells the story of h 
feat in ella to the besi 
with much vivacity. 
is at once a charming 
+. travel and a useful contribution 
frican geography.” — ‘all Budget. 

“ One leaves his account with r t, for he has most 
of the qualities that make the African explorer enter- 
taining. ... The sponnes of telling his story is so free 
—_ ori so direct and modest, that it 

ins the reader from. the outset.” —New York Times. 


*For sale by all Booksellers, or will be sent by 
muah, pode prepaid, on receipt of the price by 

J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, 
715 and 717 MARKET ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


“THE BRIGHTEST AND BEST 


PICTURE AND LESSON PAPER 
FOR 


THE LITTLE FOLKS. 
Little Pilgrim Lesson Paper. 


eginning with July ist, we shall issue 
.. y a pretty four- pase sheet, with new and 
attractive pictures, story of each lesson, 
and many other inviting features. This pa payer 
will be edited by Mrs. W. L. Crarts. Her 
name is a sufficient recommendation to mothers 
and primary teachers. All the little folks in 
our Sunday-schools will want it. Twenty-five 
centsa year. Send for sample to 


CONG. PUB. SOCIETY, Boston. 
_ Gro. P. Smirn, Agent. 








A POPULAR BOOK. — 


The Story of the Manuscripts, 


Y REV. GEORGE E. MERRILL. 

. Third elie now ready, with index ; introduction 
coutainths account of work of the committee ot revi- 
sion. 

12mo,. Cloth, gilt top, - - $1.00 


Pb we wa & Co., Publishers, Boston. 


Assi? Lt tn for the Best and Fastest 
eel Paral es ks and Bibles. Prices reduced 


Publishing Co., Phila., Pa, 
“EDUCATIONAL. 





DODD, MEAD, & C0.'S 


EDITIONS OF THE 


REVISED NEW TESTAMENT. 


THE OLD AND THE NEW VERSIONS COMPARED. 


Ist. THE REVISED VERSION, in one large 12mo volume, well printed on good paper, and sub- 
stantially bound 


24, THE REVISED VERSION, Red-Line Edition, handsomely printed on fine peper, with red- 
line border, and suitably bound 

3d. THE NEW TESTAMENT, having the Old and the New Versions on opposite and corres- 
ponding pages. Large 12mo, 1004 pages, well printed and substantially bound «--..P rice, $1 50 

4th. THE NEW TESTAMENT, Redi-Line Edition. The Old and the New Versions, as above, 
handsomely printed, with red-line border, and suitably bound Price, $2 50 


These editions have been prepared to meet the demand for accurate and well-printed copies of the New Testa. 
ment at moderate prices. No effort has been spared to insure a correct text of both Old and New Versions. After 
careful reading by experienced proof-readers, each page has been collated with the original, word by word, by 


experts. This isthe precaution adopted by the American Bible Society, and secures the perfect accuracy of their 
standard editions of the Bible. 





RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


tag Nal AND CABLES. By Hess STRETTON, author of “Through a Needle’s Eye,” etc., etc. 
0, 


RAWLINSON’S v analy* rend MONARCHIES. The Five Great Monarchies of the Ancient Eastern 
World: the History, faphy, and -, 2 of Chaldea, Assyria pany isn. F sams and Persia. Col- 
Ieee bakeeier fee tesicest gil Gli” nesaeet ti a eee coats ee” 
n Oxfo niversity. — e la nglis. on ustrat t ma and 657 engravi 3 
8vo, handsomely printed and bound. vhs sas Ete 


A \ Saad has long been felt for a good edition at a moderate price of Rewlinson’s authoritative and interesting 
work. 
The aim has been to supply this want by a complete 


and thoroughly well-executed edition i veni 
form and at nearly nalf t . price of the : oh cate 


nglish edition, the only one heretofore obtainable. 


A “STUDENTS’ EDITION” OF 


LUBKE’S HISTORY OF ART. Edited by Clarence Cook Complete in two vols., small 8vo, with 


nearly 600 illustrations, handsomely printed and bound in cloth, 50. gay” The original edition will 
kept n stock as heretofore. 2 vols., royal 8vo, cloth, gilt tops, oa m ne 


Since the publication of Lubke’s “ History” there has arisen an increasing demand for the work as a text- 
book for art clubs, schools, and private students. The fine edition being considered both expensive and incon- 
venient for such uses, the dent's Edition is issued to meet this demand. While the price is but little more 


than half that of the ) original edition, the volumes are made more portable, and that without sacrifice of 
excellence in the 





DODD, MEAD, & COMPANY, Publishers, New York. 


THE CYCLOPADIA WAR. 


The month of July. 1881, witnesses the completion of the lai and most important literary work this 
country and the century have seen. It is the Li may of Universal Knowledge, large t edition, in 15 1 
octavo My eer ye | 10 per cent. more matter than Appleton’s Cyc opeedia, ai ess or one-fifth its 
cost, and 20 per cent. more han Johnson’s Cycl ja, at a little more than one-fourth 1 its cos’ 

Chambers’s Encyclopedia, bm ae a ee is of the Library of Universal Knowledge (the last London 
edition of py bnew ——— verbati: - ~ rtion of its contents), is the laborious product ofthe ripest 

os 


British and European scholarship. develo through a century of lopedia 
making; its var various jus editions hay paging base been icto ry mer imen revined, 4 in successive. years, 


y those competent to yedee, | as sand. 
ing at the bag 4 front of great oiens of knowledge, and better eeapean than any other Cyclo ia for 
ayitesd use. It contains such full and important information as the ordinary reader, or the careful stu a, 
pe ny od seek, upon about 25,000 subjects in every de; edge. Cham 


tment of human know) bers’s En 
owever, is oo cope edited and published for a foreign market, and could not be eumacea. | <7 
to eye as much prom 


inence to Ameri- can topics as American readers might desire. 
To supply these and other dericiencies For a | he large 60 of American editors ps and writers 
have added importan Soon about 15,000 topics, covering the entire field 
of human knowledge, bringing the Pyhole number of titles under one alphabetical arrangement to about 
Thus the work is Soren Americanized, and the Library of Universal Knowledge becomes at once 
the latest test and most complete Encyclopedia in the field, at a mere fraction of the cost o any similar work 
whic 


reced 
of Ss 5 volumes. complete, in extra fe bindi 15.00. In half Russia, s edges, 
RICE 00. In hal Russia, gilt to Pp, $22.50. In full library HF Pw py guawetes ane $25.00" peneied 
The ve value and Gaportance ‘of this be nat Ency lop dia lies especially in the fact that it is 
brought thin the reach of every one who aspires after knowledge and culture, It is really a library of 
universal eral education easily within the reach 


It bri lib- 
e Cou! Kevol ution and apprentice boy of the cliy. | Every 


of pet ft th — 
even 7 p woe ot the coun 
farm Jhanicin the ildren 


and every mec icy he : 
torward o e outfit of | 
very walk oft life, a Cyclopsed “yh his home. To the professional man, 


necessity. 
Of course the old and y publishers who have wn ony (it is ~ yk that the Appletons h: mad 
a yn of = ae, two million dollars on their Cyclo ia) from m the sale of their high- priced ublications, are 


not t their ay a es, to netting an pb rey power overthrown. Of course the k agents and 
pecdecibors wh who have bee 


eg 4. 60 per cent. commission for selling these h-priced 

ks are not so wel] pleased to sell the Library of Universal 

O, eware ede he on 15 per cent. commission, though those who are 

pian bine vaeee set that shed neate Ghecover that their own interests, after all, 
are terests the people, r real profits, creased 

sales which result from meeting the people's wants. The miajorit of bookeell lerschowever, ane bette e Immense 

to slander than to sell this and our numerous other ae and incomparably low-priced publications. But 

the Literary Reveintion has always looked to the people, in whose interests it for. ts patronage, and it hag 


never looked in vain, as our more than one million volumes 7 oO c j u b Age nits. 


rinted ged sm ear (this y ear being increased to peepee 3 more 
n two millions) auanaantiy prove. You can order the 
directly from us, and by uniting with your neighbors and friends you can secure club rates as 
A discount of 10 per cent. will be allowed to any one ordering at one time three or more sets pS = 
ia; and a discount of 15 per cent will be allowed to any one ordering —~ or more sets at one t ponte 
<4 As . ery! ee ‘of universal Le rede, to go to work promptly ~ and vigorously ad ‘Going what 
e can tor the mination of unive now e, we propose to distribute $10,000 in speci 
follows, in addition to the regular discount to clubs - . ain Renee 


$5, 000 Reward (2.Decisttibuted equally among the first 500 club agents who, send us clubs of not 


less than five subscribers, after June 15 and before Septem 
$5, 000 Reward in addition to the first $5,000 to be distributed amo me 100 club agents who, 
twenty in number, the amount to 


during the same time, send us the largest number wbscribers, not less than 
L Senemenen proportionately to the whole number of 8 
each of the 100 club agents may send . qatar 


The names of the subscribers pokny in every case be forwarded to e first $5,000 named will be dis- 
tributed as epecitied as neeeehy 3 - Mag orders are received, and the remaining rey 000 will be distributed promptly 
on September 1. e names ns receiving these rewards will be printed, with the amounts received 
by each, and the iy sent to ant the. club agents entering into competition for them. Subscribers must be actual 

purchasers Sor individ use, to entitle the club agent to the rewards under this offer, and not booksellers or 
sea band bey 0 


‘elu ubs may send to us at once for sample volumes, if they desire, 
es of eo + .. A us 75 cents for the Slams in cloth, $1, OO for i vee int half rein the various 
Tt 











olden Hill en Hill Seminary for Young Ladies, Bri: rt, 
GS Conn, Address the principe Miss ‘einily Nelson! 
IGHLAND MILITARY ACADERY, Wor- 


ter, Mass., its Tw sixth year 
sepigmber ich tse. Apply or Circulars to 


ETCALF, A. M., were 
184. MAPLEWOOD ‘1881. 
Pittsfield, 


INSTITUTE for Youn 

Maas., offers RARE AD NTAG in a loca- 
tien of unmrivalied beauty. Address Rev. 
Cc, V. SPEAR, Principal. 


Boston School of Oratory. 


Full course of Two zea. three hours daily ; shorter 
course, ONE YEAR. m begins nage Se 6. . Applica 
tion at 1 Somerset street, Boston, 2 S, 
from 10 to 12 A. M.; a that from Te irtol P.M. 
circulars apply to R. R. RAYMOND, Principal. 


MISS ANABLE’S 
Bing st eliadelghin School for Young Ladi 


The Sid SCHOOL YEA 
In ordering oils or in Pe 
you wl oie ining advertised in 
the publisher, as al as wn 
Seeman ta 


will 








iy Watlig thar gett cae the <ahve 
he Sunday School Times, 





L. the Solume in library sheep. Orders for the full sets filled by us with the ut: t 
thin o ability to manufacture, beginning not later than July 10, orders being filled in the 
order of Piiels renal receipt b: 
men 


of Tne? “ Lib of Universal Knowledge” will be sent free 
qeemate of of our list of standard = Coated poenki 


itive 
AF. ge Ae werent See, —_ Hitete ‘ated pamphlet sp meek, he 
ig b; be sent upon application m™m bank @ 
Seounaeed my Ey Monty "A MERI be vat y . 


ions of $1.00 ma: sent in ,» money order, 
(CAN BOOK EXCHANGE, 


764 Broadway, New York. 

During the month of July subscriptions will be received for the CHI. 
CAGO WEEKLY NEWS, extending from the date of receipt to Jane 
uary lst next for TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. The CHICAGO 
WEEKLY NEWS isalarge 32-column paper, edited with special 
reference to the needs of the family circle. It is specially complete as 
a news paper, every issue presenting complete telegraphic reports of all 
important happenings the world over. Its Chicago Market Quota- 
tions are full and trustworthy. Itis Independent in Politics, giv- 
ing all political inteHigence free from partisan coloring, and discussing 
political questions without fear or favor as to parties. Condensed notes 
on Art, Literature, Science, Industries, Fashions, etc., and 
SIX COMPLETED STORIES in every issue. It is the cheapest 
metropolitan weekly published in the United States, costing only 
SEVENTY-FIVE CENTS A YEAR. 
To afford all ofthe OL an CRGO WHEE 


JOHN B. ALDEN, omeet 


DURING 
JULY 
ONLY! 





uainted with 
ont sub- 
H OF 


UL ONLY of set eondin wy by r “yf a date te J st next 
the nominal priceot T ning thle paper fre davetg January ics a 


envelop v7 ub of fivesub- 
+ LAWBOR, 


p— Ry et of 





EDUCATIONAL. 


WORCESTER ACADEMY, 


WORCESTER, MASS 


A liberally endowed Preparatory School. Patron- 
ized the last year from —— ifferent states and 
countries. The Classical De ment fits for the best 
Colleges and Universities. e@ English Department 
prepares for Technical Schools - tor business. Ex- 
jm onde low,—excellent board only $2.50 per week—and 

ce given to indigent soadiate. 

“Ther Fall ns August 30. For Catalogues or 
other information address, 

N. LEAVENWORTH, Principal. 
({\REENWICH ACADEMY 
Usual Literary Courses, with Musical nes and 





Commercial Coll Founded 1802. 
Influences decidedly peteipue. — care and com: 
forts. Charmingly located o msett Bay, 
and on direct route from N. Y. Hy Boston. Grand op- 
— r~ salt-water — and Lm, | LS igi 
ck " aatogne free ev. F. I 
BLAKESLE A.M., Brineipa Last Greenwich, R. L 
_ S@- Summer boarding from daly 1 to August 30, 


MONSON ACADEMY, 


MONSON, MASS, 

prniiters opens Ags. 31. George J, Cummings, 
Principal, assisted by experienced teachers, Three 
full courses of stud Both sexes attend. tion 
beautiful and —s ful, on ag ie oa Northern 
Railroad. BY access ; papenese reasonable. 
Good facilities for a ‘thorough fit for college or a gen- 
eral preparation mow RATE Address Princi- 


pal, or OLMES, Jr., Secretary. 
"__ June 2, aan. RS PE a ae 


SUMMER SCHOOL. | 


otto C. Shortlidge’s Academy for young men 

d boys, Media, pe et twelve miles west of Phila- 

deiphia will be in session at Media and == 

pg —f July and August. The academical 

1881-’82 will open at Media, September 13. For ina 

mer circular and illustrated circular of 188t-’82, address 
SWITHIN C. SHORTLIDGE, A.M. 

(Harvard University graduate), Media, Pa. 

_ Students admitted at any time. 


Williston Seminary, 


EASTHAMPTON, MASS. 

One of the most liberally endowed institutions in the 
country. ‘arents wishing to place their sons at 
school where they will be thoroughly prevared for 
college, higher schools of science or r business, 
will, upon request, receive a circular giving the 
names of —— in the principal cities of the United 
States, and a catalogue giving full information as to 
course of study, terms, etc. Address 


J. W. FAIRBANKS, Pu.D., Principal. 


CORNWALL COLLEGIATE SCHOOL 


FOR YOUNG LADIES, 
Cornwall-on-the-Hndson, N. Y. 


Lae ae n 300 feet above the River, unsurpassed in 
beat nty and healthfulness. Careful personal Titention. 





M.A., 





fins fitted for any ve abe ah ——. French spoken 
studi the roe y- 





eptagse tn n Music and Art 
Rhy. ALY V.ALFRED ROE, Principal. _ 


AT HIGHTSTOWN, NEW JERSEY. 
Both sexes. Begins September 1, Fits for College or 
for Business. Music, Painting and Drawing. Expenses 


low. A school every way worthy and increasingl; ty £0 
Send tor catalogue to Rev. E. J. AVERY, A. M., rin. 


WESLEYAN FEMALE COLLEGE. 


jreseume of boarders 100 per cent. within three yéars. 
© degrees conferred, or select courses. Buildings 
large, mpdern convene Beautiful, accessible city. 
year Si tae, Oy ba 1881. For catal es address 
Rev. J. M. A. M., Pres’t, Wilmington, Del. 


WESTERN FEMALE SEMINARY. 


« eee. OxnIO. MT. HOLYOKE PLAN. 
re ution nth year will commence Sept. 7, 
Pe “Board uition Fuel, A Lights, $170 per annum, 
Bend for caus ue 





to 
HELEN PEABODY, Principal. 


SIGLAR’S. PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 


EWBURGH, N. 
A select ow School for 25 Boys. 

the highest rank at Yale and Will 8s. For circu- 
lars ess HENRY W. SIGLAR, M.A. (Yale.) 


WYNNE SEMINARY... 


dren, reopens September lath, , 1881, at yd North 
Eleventh Rerens,. Phila. For circulars a) ee 
Miss ELEANOR J. CR oe 


Heverfora College, Hayerford College P. O., Pa., 

R. R,, 9miles from Philadelphia. Under 
care of Friends (Orthodox). Fall terms 
mo. lth. Classical and Scientific Courses. 
ticulars. address Prof. A. C. THOMAS, Prefect, or 
THOMAS CHASE. trp. President. 

LYONS (N.Y.) MUSICAL ACADEMY, 
Founded 1854. Daily Lessons. Its graduates very 
successful as teachers. Terms moderate. Address as 
above for newest circular. 
Rey. L“H. SHERWOOD, M.A., Founder and Principal 


Pennsylvania Military Academy, 
Chester, Pa. (Opens September 14.) Civil Engineering, 
Chemistry cls tace. pen gtd paarers conferre 
Apply to COL. THEO. HYATT, Pres’t; or Mahlon 
Bryan & Co., ll South Kleventh St., Philadelphia, 


Is successfully tanght by 
SHORTHAND Send for a circular, 
Harry Angell, es FE 


Avenue, New York 
LENWOOD Ba alate 
ATAWAN,N. 


A Home Boarding School for both sexes. Only 860 
aterm. Send for EES SAC e and be convinced Ot its 
excellence. CHARLES JACOBUS, A.M., Principal. 


Fits to take 


ns 9th 
‘or par- 








West Chestnut Street Institute. 


Home School for Young Ladies. Ninth year begins 
Sept. 20, 1881, at 4035 Chestnut Street, West Phila, 
MRS. J. .DUS, Pri 

zo STUDENTS oF 

Us NEW 





A. BOGARDUS, Principal, 
IMPORTA ic. TH 


CALENDAR of the New y Sm d + Ra 
tory and Coll of Music is sent FREE. 
Apply to E. TO EE, Music Hall, Boston, Mass. 


Is8 E. J. MACKIE’S Boarding and Day School 
for Young Ladies and Children, at Newburgh, 
N. Y., will re-open September 22. Instruction thor- 
ough.” Best advantages for Languages and Music. 
EST NOTTINGHAM ACADEMY. 
Young Men and fy 2 thorou a3 prepared for 
College or Business. GEO HTEL, 
A. M., Principal, Colora, “Coall Co., Maryland. 


CMiatiss Bom STREET SEMINARY, Philadelphia, 
Miss Bonney and Miss Dillaye, P The 
irty-second year of this boarding an éay-echoo! will 
eae Sept. 21, at 1615 Chestnut Street. 
a te eos (Ohioc) Female Seminary. 
Years’ Succes: Experience, irst-class School. 
Terms low. Send for catalogue. A.M.Reid, Ph.D., Prin. 


ictoria University, Cobcu org, Canada. Lectu 
resumed Oct. 4. Expense for gation, ete. $150 
a year. accent Rev. Dr. Nelies, Pres'’t. 











M's 8. GIBSON’S SCHOOL FOR YOUNG 
Da DIRS, 1519 Walnut St, Philad’a, will re-o 
for the Fall session, Sept. 22. ome pup imited. 


GET A BINDER FOR YOUR PAPER, 
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a. ‘ 
“S322 38s as artisti i i 
: a 258 I heartily commend this new, ic, and practical device for winning, retaining, 
pfes Sehy and improving our Sunday-school pupils.”—J. H. Vincent. ‘ 
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“ We have carefully examined these publications, and heartily 


“3. They are admirably adapted to the purpose for which they 
Extract from editorial in March number of the Sunday School 
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ENDORSEMENTS. 
The Sunday-school Congress, held at Youngstown, Ohio, Dec. 
11-14, 1889, unanimously adopted the following report 














ev. C. N. Sims, D.D., Chancellor of Syracuse University ; Lewis 
Miller, Esq., of Akron, Ohio; and Rev. F. A. Archibald, of Cleve- | 


land, Ohio: 


_ The above combination cut is a reduced and | 
imperfect imitation of our new Sunday-school | 
Requisites, entitled “THE WorLp’s HopPE.” 
They represént (1st) a Sunday-school Roll of 
Honor, size 20x22 inches, beautifully litho- 
graphed, and containing an ornamental centre 

and surrounded by lines for recording names of 
scholars deserving ‘‘ Special Mention.” (2d.) 
Certificate of Enrollment. This is the beauti-. 
ful centre of the Roll of Honor, and is 14x18 | 
inches in size. This is designed to be given to | 
the scholars whose names are placed on the | 
Roll of Honor. (3d.) The cards in the corners | 
represent the two sides of our card of Wel- | 
come, size 4x6 inches. The side with the vig- | 
nette is a beautiful steel engraving ; the other 
is a lithographic cut. This card is used (ist) 
as a Card of Welcome to the school ; (2d) a} 
Certificate of Membership in the school; and 
(8d) @ transfer from the school, In order to 
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and a corresponding Certificate, 


PRESENTED BY THE 
SURES, 
OF THE 
hha "| 
ENTITLE § i v 


RABLE MENTION 


All whose Names are here enralled. 


i. y if of 
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c@ 


illustrate a finished set of our Requisites, as 
they appear when the names of Pastor, Pupil, 
Superintendent, Teacher, and Enrolled Schol- 
ars are placed upon them, we have improvised 
a Centennial Sunday-school as it appears in the 
above cut. To comprehend fully the appear- 
ance of our Roll of Honor, as it is offered for 
sale, you have only to imagine these names 
entirely withdrawn, leaving the spaces they 
now occupy vacant, which spaces are to be 
filled by the names of scholars who have com- 

lied with conditions adopted by the Sunday- 

chool. Also remembering that the three Requi- | 
sites, necessarily combined in this advertise- 
ment, are each separate from the other. 

THE CHARACTER OF OUR REQUISITES. 

The method of rewarding merit and eliciting 


generous rivalry by means of “ honorable 
mention ” is not new. God’s “ Book of Re-| 


membrance”’ has been the Roll of Honor for | knowledge,of the 


| emulation. 


PYRIGHTED, 


his church in all ages. .The Books of 
Chronicles and the eleventh chapter of He- 
brews are the Old and New Testament Tablets 
on which Inspiration has engraved the names 
of the “Ancient Worthies.”” The centre of 
this Book of Remembrance is the world’s Re- 
deemer, whose life, reproduced in the virtues, 
deeds, and, if needs be, sublime martyrdom, of 
his followers, adorns the whole with more 
than artistic or classic beauty. Gifts having 
commercial value too often minister to sordid 


passion, while the proffer of honorable distinc- | 


tion for merit appeals to higher and better 
motives, and that distinction, when properly 
conferred, becomes a fitting crown to successful 
(The proper use. of our Requisites 
accomplishes the following objects, namely, 
securing and retaining new scholars; regular 
attendance; promptness; good order; a better 

Geriptures 3 attendance at the 





ieee: 





preaching of the. Word; the committing of 
ymns; the learning of the Catechism; the 
raising of more missionary money, etc., etc.) 


PRICE LIST. 


Roll of Honor, per co 


vy, $00 25 


per 100 copies, 25 00 
“ 


Certificate of Enrollment, “ 10 
“c ac “ce 


25 


“ec “ id 50 “c 

“ “ “ac 100 “ 

Cards of Welcome, ae at 
“ “ ““ 95 “ 

“ “cc “cc 50 “cc 

“ “ “ 100 “ 


A sample set, including Roll of Honor 


of Membership, Card of Welcome, and price list, sent, - 


post-paid, for fifty cents. 
aay” Preserve this for future reference. 


1 50 

3 38 

6 00 

10 00 

0 50 

1 00 

1 50 

2 50 

, Certificate 


PHILLIPS & HUNT, Gen’) Agents, 
Broapway, NEw YorRE 


| 805 
| to whom{all orders should be sent. 
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PUBLISHER'S DEPARTMENT. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


E SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES. Published weekly 
at z following rates, which include postage. 


From 1 to 4 copies. 
* 609 copies to one address 
* 10 to 19 copies to one afidress 
2% copies or more to one address 


Zhe yellow label on each por paper shows up to what date 
@ subscriber har paid. If the publisher does not by that 
date receive a+ equest from the subscriber that the paper 
be discontinued, he will continue to send tt. The paper 
will, however, be stopped at any time thereafter, if the 
ees 80 desires, and remits the amownl due for the 
time that he has recetved tt, The papers for a club will 
be stopped at once on or 4 pitation Ly the club subserip- 
tion, unless a renewal or the same ts received. 

Bubscriptions Rey received for any portion of a 

year at yearly 

While the pete — a club, at above rates, must be 
sent in a package to one address, the ublisher desires 

© have for reference the names of all the subscribers. 
He therefore requires that each club su ption be 
accompanied with « list of the names and addresses ot 
the persons who are to use the paper. 

For twenty-five cents per or in addition to the 
above club rates, the papers wil malled directly to 
the individual addresses of the members of a club, In 
this case, however, the papers for a club must all go to 
one post-office, and the subscription must not be for 
leas than one year. 

Additions may be made at any time to a club, at the 
same rate at which the club, as frst formed, would be 
wanes to subscribe anew. Such additional sub- 

tions to expire at the same time with the club as 
orighnall ordered. The new subscribers to pay pro 
peck for the time of their subscriptions. 

=e oe ty a club, whether going in a package 
too , Or sent separa’ ey the members ot 
the club, wil 1 be discontinued at the expiration of the 


ptio: 
Subscribers asking to have the direction of a paper 
should be careful to name not onty ‘fn post- 
office to which they wish it sent, but also the one to 
which it has been —_ All addresses should include 
both county and stat 
Any awhtng. to renew either a single or club 
jon, ie connection with which his name has 
not before been known to the publisher, will please 
give the name of the aon = vam @ paper or 
papers have heretofore 
bscribers wishing to Giretem The Times to their 
friends, can have specimen copies sent free from this 
office to any address. 


THE WEEKLY LESSON LEAF. A separate leaftor 

every Sunday in the year. 

100 copies, hay month $ .60 

100 one year...., fibugvepetanceniion Ve 

Less than 100. cops at same rate, Orders not taken 
for less than one calendar month. 





THE SCHOLARS’ QUARTERLY. Contains the Les- 

sons for three months, with colored map, beaatiful 
ictures, appropriate music, etc., etc, 

Too 00 copies, one year (four qnarters)................§25 00 

Single fort. one year (four quarters) .... 25 

100 P some hree months (one quarter)... on 

Under 10 copies, three Months, @ach...ccce-.<- 200% 07 


THE QUESTION Ear. A separate leaf for each 
Sunday. Printed on wri per ag requiring 
written answers to qacutions on the lesso: 

00 cop! es, one month. ........ eccece 


Prerrrrtrir reer 


1 ear.. $9.60. 
Leas than 100 copies at same Orders not taken 
for less than one calendar month. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 27 Paternoster Row. 
London, E. C., ay © — ks} Amérioan tae hy hoo 


me post free, Great 
tain, wn ten shang pee paid. “he e paper will be 
sold by all the princt : 
rs’ oo Geant bros fourpence. 


rice twopence, 
as will also The Scho 
ADVERTISING RATES. 


The uniform rate tor ordinary advertisements is 20 
cents per agate line (14 lines to an inch), each inser- 
tion, whether for one time or more, excepting for the 
months of November and Decem ting these 
months there being a large extra circulation, together 
with a pressure of advertising matter for its ‘columns, 
the rate will be 30 cents ot agate line, Advertise- 
ments not ser year, but runnin: 
through November an Deseuine, will be charged ai 
the increased rate tor ee nine issues of those months. 
The rate for Reading Notices (hourgects t type, leaded 
In the Business Department will be $1.00 per count 
tne for each Insertion, and for Special Notices (solid 
ate) 40 cents per line tor each insertion at an season. 
concerning Subscriptions or Advertisements 
should be nddremmed to 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
725 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


USEFUL TO EVERYBODY. 


Good as Cold, 


THE BAT ey SUNDAY-SCHOOL SONG BOOK, 
BY LOWRY AND DOANE. 


Music Edition, in Boards, 18 182 pages, 


per 100 
Words only, - 


10 per 100 


aa Specimen Copy sent by Mail’on receipt of price. 
aa” Specimen Pages and Catalogues with full list o1 
Publications sent F Free on request. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 


81 RANDOLPH ST., ay EAST NINTH B8T., 
CHIGAGO, NEW YORK. 


RICHT CEMS,” 
By the author of ‘SONGS OF VIC- 
TORY,” &o., issued March 10th, 1881. 
Over 2000 Copies sold before its issue from 
the Press, one party ordering 1000, 
It contains 160 pages of sparkling ‘‘Gems” for 
Sabbath Schools, Prayer and Gospel Meetings, &c. 
Is the **Gem” that singers have been looking for. 


Price, per copy, 35c: Per dozen, $3.60, 


“SONG | “SILVERY 
TREASURY” ECHOES,” 


Contains 1] GS pages of | The latest and best Sing- 
Choice Music for Sab- = book for Primary 
bath Schools, &c. Sabbath Schools. 


Price, per doz., $3.60. | Price, per doz,, $2.40, 
We willsend aspecimen copy of EACH of these 


books on receipt of HO cents. 
Address all orders, plainly to the publishers, 


CRIDER & BRO., 


YORK, Fa. 


Usa: the Order.of Service found In The Scholara 
terly. ee in leaflet form at 75 cents per 
No extra charge for postage. 
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Carpets, 


are also worth seeing. 


Ladies’ Waiting Room. 


they please. 





spaces now cover over 
acres, and are filled with Dry Goods, 


last addition 

Picture Gallery, to which admittance is free. 

The Pneumatic Tubes carrying the money 

through the air, and the EHlectric-Light Machinery, 


There is a Lunch-Room in the building. 
baskets and packages can be left in charge of attendant in 


Mr. Wanamaker is desirous that visitors should feel at 
home when they come, and be free to purchase or not, as 


Note.—Our large Catalogue, 
directions for shopping by n.ail from any part of the United 
States, will be mailed gratuitously upon request, address 
JoHN WANAMAKER, GRAND DEpot, PHILADELPHIA. 





On 

visiting 

Philadelphia 

you will find, 

among other places 

of interest, the Grand 
Depot well worthy of a 

visit. Its floor and gallery 

three 


China, Furniture, etc. The 
is a large and beautiful 


Valises, 


with prices and full 











ticspirit. Sample copies, 


Is the most reliable food in the world; it produces bone, muscle, brain, teeth 
and develops the growing child, Endorsed by physicians, matrons, and mot thers every where. 


Cents, Postpaid; 83. 
Address - WwW. MIL 6 


etc., and in every way preserve 





For the use of Sabbath-Schools and Gospel Meetings. The best collection of Hymns yet offered. The Sonds are 
new and full of Stiring Religious fervor. The musicis of a high order of merit, and eminently well adapted 
for Fue thusias the Family, Church, Sabbath-Schoolor Y. M. 


C. Association. This Book is rich in its freshness 


00 per dorz.; $25. 
LLER, Publishers Gineh aia ite tO. 





ular it has no equ 





HOOK & HASTINGS, 


Boston, Mass. 


Builders of the Grand O: for the Cincinnati 
Music Hall; the powerful Centennial Organ; the 
great Organ in Plymouth Church, Brooklyn; and of 
over 


1000 CHURCH ORGANS 


for every of the country. We invite attention to 
our cow's style ot poe res RGAN (of see only) at 
prices varying from #1000, and a 
UsICc COMMIT , and others. 

are invited to sepply oe us ORGA for all Yntoemation 
connected with art. DESCRIPTIVE CIRCU- 

LARS and specifications furnished on application. 

SECOND-HAND ORGANS in great variety for sale 
at bargains to purchasers. 


A CREAT OFFER 


THIS MONTH! 


Immense Steck of New and Second Hand 
PIANOS & ORGANS at Great BARGAINS, 
New ORGANS,830,uap. New PIANOS,$150, 
up, cash. WA ANTEDG YEARS, Instru- 
ments sold on Small Menthly Payments. 
Also, to Let, and Rent Applied if Purchased. 
LLOKACK WATERS & CO., Manufactur- 
ersand Dealers, S26 26 Broadway, New Yerk, 
A 2° Beautiful Stops, 5 Octaves 
Carved Walnut Case. Send for 
our fiinecretes Catalogue. It 
yi information which pro- 
ects the purchaser and a 
Bocolt impeasivie. Fore al & 

Smith, 8 W.1lith St.,N. Y. 


~ COLUMBIA BICYCLE. 


A permanent, practical road ve- 
hicle, with which a persen can ride 
three miles as easily as he could 
walk one. Phe ensieine promotes 
health and strength. Send 3c. stamp 
for 24- e catalogue, with price lists 
Aand full information. 

THE POPE MFG. CO.,, 
588 Washington St.. Boston, Mass, 


will oblige the publisher, as well as the advertiser, 





Sunday School Times. 


eet 
andi peculiarly adapted f for Suaday-Schools. endeop aepe 
Send for sample copy before = 
supply your School. Price, 85cts 
Central Book Concern. Chicago, Tll., 
or = man S & 0o., 





NO BOOK EVER GAVE BETTER gelgranron 





00 per doz. by 
incinnati 0. 
Boston and N ew York. 


Bi “AGENTS WANTED FOR 


BLE REVISION 


B, best and cheapest illustrated edition of the Re 
ised New Testament. Millions of ple are on 

for it. Do not be deceived by the Cheap John 
lishers of inferior editions. See that the copy you 
contains 150 fine engravings on steel an ‘wool 
Agents are coini money selling this edition. Send 
for circulars. Address 
NATIONAL PUBLISHING CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 


TH 
MOS 
ComMP. 
ished. 
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THE ONE CERTAINTY : 
AN EPITAPH. 
[From Chambers’s Journal. } 


“TJ will be rich!” I said, 
And, I am poor ; 


**T will be great! ”’ 
And, [ am least of all ; 


“When I am old!” said I, 
And, I am dead ; 


“1 will be loved !”’ 
And, I am clean forgot; 


“*T will be wise!” 
This one truth have I learned: 
That death alone was certain in my life. 


THE SUPERNATU on 1. IFE. 


[By Richard 8, Storrs, D. D., LL. 


It was the incalculable force of tie super- 
natural in life which burst into exhibition 
in the terrible struggle of the Netherland 
burghers against the power and rage of 
Spain. That fierce at almost unending 
fight on sea and land, the desperate self- 
devotion which cut the dykes, and would 
give the drowned plains to the sea rather 
than yield them to the invader, the abso- 
lutely unconquerable will which defeat 
could not daunt, nor delays weary, nor the 
death of the leader fatally break, the final 
recklessness of all pain and all assault, 
which bore starvation and did not flinch, 
and which never would yield while a hand 
remained to light a match, or an arm was 
left to lift a lance,—all which makes the 
story sublime, and in fame immortal, came 
from a faith in things unseen. I[t was in 
the meastreless energy of that, that the 
weak at last conquered the strong, and im- 
passioned peasants, citizens, women, ex- 
pelled from. their coasts the richest and 
most insolent power of the world, Hardly 
another scene in history is more significant 
or impressive than that of the starving 
people, when the siege of Leyden had been 
sud enly raised, staggering to the church 
to offer their faint but praising worship, 
before their lips had tasted bread. 

The same force was shown in the Hugue- 
nots as well—whose distinguished descen- 
dants have had high honor in our history ; 
and the same, as clearly, by the Puritans 
of England. The invincible Ironsides who 
bore withoutshrinking theshattering shock 
of Rupert’s charge,were plain house-fathers, 
susceptible as others to fear or pain, and 
with no rare supremacy of nature. But 
they thought, at least, that they knew One 
in whom they had believed; that he wasa 
King who in righteousness did make war; 
and that for his faithful, amid the circles 
of sublimer existence, crowns were reserved, 
No angels hovered, “clad in white samite,” 
upon their dim and murky skies. No celes- 
tial panoplies were ranged in front of their 
grim lines. But “the good old cause” for 
which they stood, to their apprehension, 
was related not only to liberties below, but 
to welfares immortal overhead. They 
strove for interests so supreme that all the 
spheres had a stake in the struggle; and, 
in the unsubduable strength which thence 
possessed them, they conquered great cap- 
tains, flung their challenge to the haugh- 
tiest powers, and set the foot on the neck of 
their king. 

Wherever conscientious and. conse- 
crated men have been ranged in stern battle 
for the liberty and the law which to them 
were divine, the same energy has appeared. 
The intimate sense of personal freedom is 
based most securely on the radical sense of 
human relationship to perennial systems 
of power and life. Democracy there has 
its surest foundation; the differences of 
social position and training becoming im- 
perceptible beneath the height of this re- 
[ation as the different heights of house- 
roofs ‘disappear, when measured against 
Canopus or Orion. 

In our own protracted Revolutionary 
struggle, there was not w anting this impulse 
from on, high, though it was scarcely as 
signal, perhaps, as it elsewhere has been. 
But religious conviction, as well as political 
instinct or theory, bad its part in the con- 
test. Sermons and prayers were as really 
engaged, on behalf of Independence, as 
were muskets and howitzers. To many of 
the nobler leaders of thought it seemed ap- 
parent that the scattered populations who 
had been so singularly brought here and 
trained, in seeking their final separation 
from Great Britain were moving on the 
lines of a strategy above man’s, and had 
forces of Providence for their mighty pion- 
eers. The feeling grew stronger as the 
struggle went on. It was scarcely, I think, 
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so vivid and “impressive with those who 
almost without ion fought and fell 
on yonder hill, that bright June day, as it 
came to bevafterward—withithose who car- 
ried their banners unbentafter the fright- 
ful Long dsland disaster, with those who 
sternly out hed’ the winter at Valley 
Forge, with those who yet waged the wast- 
ing battle, until at Yorktown they saw its 
end. They were mechanics, laborers, 
farmers, who had seemed to have no chance 
whatever against disciplined troops. But 
aids unexpeeted had come to them from 
afar. On the edge of defeat they had more 
than once snatched surprising victory. 
And while, no doubt, a hundred motives 
intermingled to keep. them faithful, there 
grew an impression, of which they partook, 
that the divine plan was somehow connect- 
ed with their success, and that the’ devel- 
oped independence of the country -had re- 
lation to schemes, moral and Christian, in 
which the future should exult, One hears 
the diapason of such asupreme conception 
of things rolling beneath the crash of guns 
and the flurries of debate. It is that con- 
ception, in thoughtful minds, which ever 
since has lifted that struggle to the higher 
levels‘of historical significance: 

Nor is it in such vast contests alone that 
the impulse has been shown of this recog- 
nition of vital realms surpassing the bounds 
of space and time. In the moral impression 
made on the world by teachers like Edwards, 
or like Channing—frail, but majestic in 


spiritual force—it has been manifest, as- 


clearly as aforetime in Bernard or Anselm. 
Universities have sprung from it, and in it 
have found their vitalizing force. They 
were founded, no doubt, in a credulous 
time, when many things seemed real and 
sure which to us are grotesque. None the 
less, however, were they founded, in the 
old world and here, upon the conviction of 
vast and unseen vital domains, to which 
man is related; upon the sense of divine 
dignities’ thus investing the soul; upon the 
impression that time is great, only as bear- 
ing in its scant round the quickening seeds 
of further destiny, that the earth is great 
only as associated with more sublime realms, 
and that wealth and wisdom both are regal 
when they serve the welfare of that on- 
looking and inestimable spirit beside which 
the stars are painted dust: 


ONE REASON WHY IT HURTS. 


[From The Hartford Courant. ] 


The domestic life of the Garfield family 
has been especially near and familiar to 
the American people. No other president 
has ever been so widely known. in his 
domestic relations. This is partly owing 
to the prying and inquisitive disposition 
of the times, aud so of its press, but more 
to the fact that so much of ‘General’ Gar- 
field’s life and thought and affection has 
been given to the members of his own 
family, and spent in the home circle. , 

We all know the general’s mother, and 
all recall her trip to Washifigton to see‘her 
son inaugurated, and the impulsive and 
natural way in whieh he turned at the 
moment he was made president and kissed 
the dear old lady, forgetful of the crowd 
about, and remembering only her at that 
great moment when there was so much 
élse to think of. 

And the old mother is only one of the 
whole family, with all-of whom the coun- 
try feels personally acquainted. The pres- 
ident’s wife and their children are no 
strangers to any of us. Mrs. Garfield’s 
recent almost fatal illness filled the whole 
country with anxiety, and bound her to it 
all the firmer by the fact that she came so 
near to passing away. 

The president and his family have been 
all one. He has been a man with a happy 
home,—which is the best possible test oF a 
man’s living and of his character. And 
not the least of the distresses of this 
dreadful affair has been the universal sym- 
pathy for these familiar people to whom 
the shooting of the president is the shoot- 
ing of'son, husband, father. Hearts have 
ached everywhere at the thought of the 
heart ache that these are enduring ; and the 
finer sensibilities of the whole nation have 
been touched far more keenly than if the 
same fate had befallen a man devoid of 
the sweet and homely graces around which 
a happy family life is built up. 
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_Have you ever taken THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TimEs? Over forty thousand teachers of 
various denominations are now using it, and we would be glad to add you to the number. The 
best talent of, the country contributes to its columns. For each department of lesson work the 
ablest scholars and writers are secured. We are confident that you will find the paper an enjoy- 
able one in your home, as well as a great help in your work of Sunday-school teaching. 


HOW T0 GET | The subscription price is $2.00 a year; but if you do not feel pre- 


yess just now to subseribe for a full year, you can have the pypes 
sent to your address every week for three months for fifty cents. If you like, you can fill and 
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WHEN A NUMBER of teachers unite in subscribing, very low subscription rates are given. 
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We venture to say that you will not be long in supplying your class with THe ScHOLARS’ 
QUARTERLY if you once see a specimen copy of it. It will not only delight them, but will 
help them greatly in their home study of the lesson, The finest number ever issued is the 
one for the taird quarter of this year. It contains a beautiful double-page map of ‘‘The Lands 
of the Exodus,” é¢ngraved expressly for the QUARTERLY, and printed in colors. This map is 
worth more than is charged for the whole book, The lesson features of the QUARTERLY, which 
have made it so popular with the thousands of teachers who have used it, are fresh, varied, and 
helpful. No teacher can. afford to miss seeing this last number. It is now ready for 
delivery. The price is 25 cents a year, or $25 for a hundred copies a year. Sent by 
mail without cost of postage to subscribers, Subscriptions are taken for three or six months 
at the yearly rate ; under 10 copies, three months, seven cents each. To Supply a Class: For 
five scholars, one year, $1.25; three months, 35 cents; for ten scholars, one year, $2.50; three 
months, 63 cents. Send.seven cents for a specimen copy. Any teacher ordering the QUARTERLY 
for his class without firstseeimg a sample copy can have his money returned if the books are not 
entirely satisfactory. 


This publication, which is issued from the office of THE SuNDAY ScHOOL TiMgs, should 
not be confounded with the various cheap Quarterlies sent out by different publishers. 
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THE WEEKLY. ‘LESSON LEAF furnishes each Sunday’s lesson on a separate sheet by 
itself. ‘with quéstions, notes, hénfe ‘feadings, marginal ‘references, ete. The leaves for eacl 
month.are sent by..mail in-ample time for distribution, The price is $7.20 per hundred copies : 
year, or 60 cents a Month, and the same proportionate rate for larger or smaller quantities. Con- 


sidering the amount of, paper,and printing furnished, and the care given to its preparation, this 
is the cheapest Lesson Leaf in use, 


THE QUESTION LEAF. istmeeting a want long felt by superintendents and teachers, who 
have desired to increase /lesson ‘study dt home. The questions are printed on writing paper (a 
separate leaf for each Sunday), and require written answers from the scholars. It does not take 
the place of other lesson helps, but is a valuable supplement to them. ‘The leaf has been used 
for several months by some of -the best Marne sma of Brooklyn and New York, and is sure 
to come into general use as soon as, teachers learn its value. 

Price, 80 cents per hundred a month, and the same proportionate rate for larger or smaller 
quantities, . Orders not taken for less than a full calendar month, 


John D. Wattles, Publisher, 725 Chestnut St, 
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OF RECKITT’S BLUE. 


This famous English Quaker Blue neither strea*s, 
stains, spots, nor settles. One trial will convince any 
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Nestle’s Milk Food 


For infants and Invalids. Made only at Vevey, 
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and sugar, and requires only water to Bompere it for 
use. In five minutes, day or night. any mothers 
find the nursing of their children a heavy strain on 
their physical health. All such would find great relief 
for themselves, and benefit to their little Ones, If they 
would feed this food to their babies a times each 
day. Recommended by the best Pegs = all over 
the world, Ask —— ily phy clan about it, and 
send for a pamphiet giving full particulats, 


THOMAS LEEMING & CO,, 
18 COLLEGE PLACE, NEW YORK CITY, 
Sole Agents for Nestle’s Milk Food and Retkitt’s Blue, 



















LADIES, 
READ THIS. 


AN ARTICLE THAT EVERY LADY NEEDS to hold 
her work while sewing, It will hold anything securely 
without injury, from the finest muslin’to a Brussels 
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Sample Page of the “Teachers’ Edition of the Revised New Testament.” 


Magis  Gifte— Flight into Eyypt- =» « °S8. MATTHEW 2:5.  — Jesus at Nazareth — Preaching of 
Slaughter of Innocents, John the Baptist, 
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